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None grow so old, 


Not to remember where they hid their gold ; 
From age such art of memory we learn, 

To forget nothing what ts our concern: 
Their interest no priest, nor sorcerer 
Forgets, nor lawyer, nor philosopher. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 


This great State, the most flourishing, weal- 
thy, and populous in the Union, combining with 
almost unequalled natural advantages of soil, 
internal navigation, and easy access by sea, 
public works executed on a scale of imperial 
grandeur, exhibits one of those amazing exam- 
ples of growth and prosperity, that are seen 
nowhere on the globe beyond our own borders. 
Its northern boundary is the parallel of 45°, be- 
tween Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, 
where it is conterminous with Lower Canada; 
Lake Champlain and an imaginary line running 
nearly. south, from a point a little east of the 
head of that lake, to Long Island Sound, form 
its eastern boundary, except where Long Island 
projects far out into the ocean; the southern, 
southwestern, and western borer is chiefly an 
imaginary line, dividing it from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; but the northwestern frontier is 
formed by the great lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and their outlets, the Niagara and the St. Law- 
rence. It extends from 72° to 79° 55’ W. lon., 
and from 40° 28’ to 45 N. lat.; its greatest length 
exclusive of its islands is 320 miles, or, including 
them, about 400 miles; but between Lake On- 
tario and Lake Champlain, whence it gradually 
contracts towards the north, it is only 150 miles; 
in the eastern part its extreme breadth is 320 
miles, but in the western, between Lake Onta- 
rio and Pennsylvania, not more than 85; the 
area is 45,658 square miles, exclusive of the por- 
tion of the great lakes included within its limits. 


This State forms a portion of the elevated ta- 
ble-land of the United States, broken in some 
places by mountainous ridges of considerable 
elevation, and containing some remarkable de- 
pressions, which form the basins of lakes, or 
the channels of the rivers. The loftiest part of 
this table-land is in the western corner of the 
State, where Lake Chatauque is nearly 1300 
feet above the level of the sea; and, although it 
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is but nine miles from Lake Erie, it discharges 
its waters, by the Alleghany and Ohio, into the 
Mississippi, and thus affords boat navigation to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 2600 miles.— 
Franklinville and Angelica, to the east, alth 
situated in valleys, are respectively 1580. and 
1430 feet above the sea. Along the southern 
border, several of the western ranges of the 
Appalachian Mountains form low ridges of hills 
to bod pew the ssa ae ot part, 
y ual slopes, in part, by sudden pitches, to- 
Waste Lake Ontario; the Niagara and Genesee 
fall, at Manchester and Rochester, 170 feet, and 
the surface of the lake is still 230 feet above 
that of the sea. The Erie canal, as is well 
known, is nearly catge Myse its whole length at . 
an elevation of from 400 to 500 feet, and Lake 
George is about on the same level as Lake On- 
tario. The Blue Ridge, or Great Eastern chain, 
enters this State from Jew Jersey, and crossing 
the Hudson at West Point, under the name of 
the Highlands, is continued on the eastern side 
of the river, under the name of the Taconic 
mountains, and separates the waters of the 
Hudson from those of the Housatonic and Con- 
necticut. Further west, the prolongation of the 
Kitatinny, or Blue Mountain, enters the State 
from Pennsylvania, under the name of the Cats- 
kill Mountains, and, crossing the Mohawk, 
forms several parallel ridges of no great eleva- 
tion, dividing the waters of Lake Champlain 
from those that flow into Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence. The highest elevation of these 
northeastern ridges does not exceed 2600 feet, 
which is the height of White Face, in Hamilton 
county. The highest summit of the Catskill 
Mountains is Round Top, 3804 feet. The Pine 
Orchard, near Catskill, is much visited on ac- 
count of the beauty of the prospect; it embraces 
a view of about 70 miles, including the Hudson 
and its beautiful valleys, beneath the spectator’s 
feet, and the distant peaks of the Green Moun- 
tains in the back-ground. Kauterskill Falls 





here form a picturesque cascade embosomed in 
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wild, deep glen, shut in by high banks covered 
with a dense forest of lofty trees; the kill, or 
stream, plunges by two leaps down a descent of 
250 feet. 

The Hudson, the hie gr stream, is the most 
useful river in the United States, in proportion 
to its length; for although it has a course of not 
mere than 325 miles, it is navigable by sloops to 
Troy, one half of that distance, and by ships to 
Hudson, 130 miles. It is the only river of the 
Atlantic slope, whose navigation is nut closed by 
its passage ni the Appalachian Mountains; 
its head waters have nowhere an elevation of 
more than 150 feet; and its bed lies deep below 
the adjacent country, and admits the tide-waters 
to flow up to Troy, 166 miles. A shoal, called 
the Overslaugh, a few miles below Albany, of- 
fers some obstruction to the navigation. The 
picturesque beauty of its banks, forming gentle 
grassy slopes, or covered with forest to the wa- 
ter’s edge, or crowned by neat and thrivin 
towns; now overshadowing the water with ta 
cliffs, and now rising in mural precipices; and 
the legendary and historical interest associated 
with numerous spots, combine to render the 
Hudson the classic stream of the United States. 
Above Troy it receives it principal tributary, 
the Mohawk, a turbulent river, whose sources 
lie near the great lakes, and which has a course 
of about 135 miles, with a descent of 367 feet.— 
The Genesee rises on the table-land on the nor- 
thern border of Pennsylvania, and runs north, 
across the western part of New York, into Lake 
Ontario. At Rochester, 5 miles from its mouth, 
are falls of 96 feet, and below, another fall of 75 
feet; above these, the river is navigable by boats 
about 70 miles, to Nunda, where there are two 
falls of 60 and 90 feet. The Onondaga or Os- 
wego, formed by the junction ef the Seneca and 
Oneida with the outlets of numerous small lakes, 
is about 25 miles long; 12 miles from its mouth in 
Lake Ontario, it has a fall of 100 feet. Black 
River also reaches the same lake, after a course 
much broken by falls; it is a valuable mill- 
stream. 

lron ore is found in inexhaustible quantities 
and of a good quality in the northeastern part of 
the State; it occurs also in some of the central, 
eastern, and southwestern counties. In Canton 
near the St. Lawrence there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of sulphuret of iron; the ore consists chiefly 
of iron pyrites and alumina, and is used of the 
manufacture of copperas and alum; 200 tons of 
the former were made in 1834; but in 1835, af- 
ter the manufacture of the latter was commenc- 
ed, which yielded 15 tons, the quantity of cop- 
peras was reduced to 50 tons. Lead has re- 
cently been obtained in St. Lawrence county. 
Gypsum is found in the central counties, and is 
extensively used in agriculture. Limestone oc- 
curs in the western and northern counties, fur- 
nishing a valuable water cement, which has 
proved highly important in the construction of 
the canals. Good marble is obtained from the 
asses of Sing Sing. Salt is procured in abun- 

ance from the rege rig, 2 salt springs in the 
township of Salina; the brine is conducted to 


Salina, Syracuse, and other neighbouring vil- 
lages, where the salt is obtained by boiling, by 
solar evaporation, and by artificial evaporation, 








45 gallons of water yielding a bushel of salt; 
there are here 1,516,299 superficial feet of vats 
and 3423 kettles and pans; the quantity of salt 
made in 1826 was 827,508 bushels; in 1830, 1,435. 
446; in 1835, 2,209,897. It seems to be doubtful 
whether coal will be found in New York. The 
well known springs of Ballston and Saratoga 
are partly saline, partly chalybeate, and the 
water is exported in considerable quantities not 
only to other States, but to foreign countries.— 
In the western part ef Chatauque county there 
are burning springs, yielding carburetted hy- 
drogen, which is applied to economical uses in 
the neighbouring villages. 

This State is distinguished for its magnificent 
public works, constructed for the purpose of 
connecting the great central basin of the lakes 
and the St. Lawrence with the Atlantic; 663 
miles of canal navigation have been obtained, 
at the cost of 13,497,568 dollars; and goods are 
now carried by water from New York to Chi- 
cago, 1400 miles; to Florence, Alabama, 1935 
miles ; to Nashville, Tennessee. 1850 miles, &c., 
The great trunk is the Erie canal extending 
from Buffalo on Lake Erie to the Hudson, 364 
miles; it has 84 locks of stone, each 90 feet long 
and 15 wide, with a rise and fall of 698 feet, and 
18 aqueducts, one of which crusses the Genesee, 
and three the Mohawk; width at the top 40 feet, 
at bottom 28 feet, depth 4 feet; provision has 
recently been made for enlarging this great 
work, the longest of the kind in the world, by 
incre — width to 60,and the depth to 6 
feet, lengt presi J the locks to 105 feet, and con- 
structing a double set of lift-rocks, at the esti- 
mated cost of above 10,360,000 dollars. The 
Champlain canal extends from Lake Cham- 
plain, at White-hall, to the junction of the Erie 
canal with the Hudson, 64 miles, with a navi- 
gable feeder of 12 miles; lockage, 188 feet, by 
21 locks. Other branches of this work, pervad- 
ing different parts of the State, are the Oswego 
canal, 38 miles, connecting the Erie canal, at 
Salina, with Lake Ontario; Cayuga and Seneca 
canal, 23 miles,extending from Geneva to Mon- 
tezuma on the Erie canal, and thus continuing 
the navigation through those two lakes; Crook- 
ed Lake, 8 miles, connecting that lake with Se- 
neca Lake; Chemung canal, from the head of 
the latter to the river Chemung, or Tioga, at 
Elmira, 23 miles, with a navigable feeder from 
Painted Post to Elmira, of 16 miles; Chenango 
canal, 97 miles in length, from Binghamton, on 
the Chenaago, to Utica. Appropriations were 
made by the Legislature in the session of 1936, 
for the construction of the Black River canal, 
75 miles in length, from Rome on the Erie ca- 
nal, to Carthage on Black River; and the Ge- 
nessee Valley canal, from Rochester to Olean, 
on the Alleghany river, 107 miles. 

Besides these works constructed by the State, 
the principal canal made by a private company. 
is the Delaware and Hudson, extending from 
the mouth of Roundout Creek, on the latter 
river, to Port Jervis on the Delaware, up that 
river to the mouth of Lackawaxen, and alon 
the latter to Honesdale in Pennsylvania: tota 
length, 109 miles, of which 26 are in Pennsylva- 
nia; 106 locks; rise and fall, 950 feet. From 
Honesdale a rail-road runs to the coal mines at 
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Carbondale, a distance of 16 miles, passing over 
Moosic Mountain, which is 1580 feet above tide 
water, and 860 above the coal mines. Two great 
projects, which will undoubtedly soon be exe- 
cuted, deserve to be mentioned here : these are 
a ship canal round the falls of Niagara, and an- 
other from Oswego by the Oswego river, Onei- 
da lake, and the Mohawk to the Hudson, thus 
enabling vessels from the upper lakes to reach 
New York without breaking bulk. 

The following are the principal rail-roads al- 
ready completed:—the Mohawk and Hudson, 
from Albany to Schenectady, 15 miles, continued 
northwardly by the Schenectady and Saratoga 
rail road, 22 miles, and westward by the Sche- 
nectady and Utica rail road, 77 miles; the Au- 
burn and Syracuse rail-road, 26 miles; the To- 
nawanda rail-road, from Rochester to Attica, 
34 miles; the Ithaca and Owego, 29 miles from 
the Susquehanna to Cayuga lake; the Rensel- 
laer and Saratoga rail-road, from Troy to Balls- 
ton, 25 miles ; the Brooklyn and Jamaica rail- 
road, 12 miles. It is also intended to connect 
the detached links between Albany and Buffalo, 
so as to form an unkroken line of road between 
those two places: and rail roads are now in pro- 
gress from Hudson and Greenbush to est 

tockbridge,in Massachusetts, which will serve 
to connect Boston, by the Massachusetts wes- 
tern rail-road, with Lake Erie, the Long ls- 
land rail read from Jamaica to Greenport; the 
New York and Erie rail-road, from Tappan, on 
the Hudson, to Lake Erie, 480 miles; and the 
New York and Albany rail-road, between those 
two cities, a distance of 160 miles, are in pro- 
gress. The latter passes up the eastern side of 
the river, partly through Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts; and a tunnel under the Hudson at 
Albany, has been projected. 

The increase of the population of this State 
has been very rapid; in the 20 years from 1790 
to 1810, it nearly trebled itself; from 1810 to 1830 
it doubled itself, and in the five years from 1830 
to 1835 the increase was 134 per cent.; by the 
census of 1835 the [p mge nes was 2,174,517. It 
consists,in part, of the descendants of the ori- 
ginal Dutch settlers, who have at present, how- 
ever, lost in a great measure their national 
characteristics, and the descendants of the Ger- 
man palatines, who removed thither in the be- 
pene the last century, with some emigrants 
from reat Britain and other European coun- 
tries. But the mass of the people are of New 
England origin or descent, and they are favour- 
ably distinguished for enterprise, intelligence, 
and virtue. 








Tue Curist1an’s Conpuct.—A person may, 
even after religion is received into the heart as 
a regenerating principle, do precisely the same 
things, in a manner precisely similar to what 
he would have done before. The difference 
will consist in his new motive; and that motive 
will be a hearty, honest, and constant desire to 
glorify God, and to benefit his fellow creatures, 
for the sake of God, and in the name of Christ; 
—a perpetual reference to God’s will as a stan- 
dard of duty, and a constant eye to the approba- 
tion of God, in place of the applause of his fel- 
low men. 
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* This is something of a bore, this business of 
Presentation,”’ said [to myself, as, fagged out, I 
sunk into my arm-chair, and tried to undo the 
tightly-buttoned coat collar, which for two hours 
had half strangled me. The ceremony, however, 
is over. ’Twas no great things after all. And 
to enjoy it here at the palace of the Citizen King. 
requires nothing in you extremely recherche. It 
is not a rare fet wherefor silly men may 
put plumes into their hats. It is as easy as ly- 
ing. If you are an American, only send in your 
name to your Country’s Minister, and afterwards 
put your legs into a pair of cream-coloured pan- 
taloons, your body into a single-breasted coat 
whose collar and cuffs are golden-laced, your 
head into a chapeau bras, your waist into a belt 
whereupon hangs a sword, your hands into 
white kids, and your entire self, thus decorated, 
into the procession of your thirty-eight country- 
men, who, at eight o’clock, on the evening of 
the 23rd of Jan. 1837, were ascending the grand 
staircase of the Tuileries into the Hall of the 
Marshals. 

Ranged all in a row, you see moving towards 
you a pear-faced man, in the anomaly of wig 
intensely black, and of whiskers intensely white. 
Pray, do you feel any misgiving now that is ap- 
lange, Po the form wherein reside the des- 
tinies of France, nay more, as some say, the 
destinies of all Europe? You have seen three 
Kings, one Emperor, one Archduke, forty-seven 
Dukes and Earls, and Counts and Barons with- 
out number, and moreover the Pope. Louis 
Philippe speaks the best English in the world, 
and with ogy we he asks the gentleman next 
you, ** Pray, how long since your family moved 
from France to New Orleans ?”—For yourself, 
you may ask of Royalty no questions; merely 
so hold yourchapeau that i¢ may see thereon the 
gold preseribed by etiquette. 

But here comes the Queen. Two daughters 
are near her. One you pronounce lovely, and 
both of them mirrors, wherein all the noble 
daughters of France might make their toilette. 
They completely embody your image of the prin- 
cess, whether derived in your early reading from 
the Arabian fancy, or calmly dreamed out in 
moments of reverie and idealizing. ‘* Did you 
have a pleasant passage across the Atlantic?” 
— Is Paris as gay as you expected to find it ?” 
—‘ Are not the Americans great travellers?’ 
These are the little queries, you hear or answer, 
as these quantities of royal blood stream gently 
by you. And now, many are the graceful, and 
many are the manly bearings and expressions 
momently arresting your eye.—But of all grace, 
and of all manhood, what more perfect embody- 
ment can there be, then in yonder tall form? 
It is the Duke of Orleans. hat clear and in- 
telligent beauty in his countenance! How com- 
pletely finished in his manner! With what lofty 
ease does he receive and return courtesies! 
And ag each instant, he takes the elegant posi- 
tion to Make the graceful bend, you hear his ap- 
proximated spurs go click, sweetly as the minute 
tick of your repeater. Young Seigneur, thou 
art not only heir to the highest destinies in Eu- 


rope, thou art likewise the handsomest and most 
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graceful gentleman therein. Shali I go on de- 
scribing the scene,—the representatives here 
of every civilized nation, in appropriate habili- 
ments? Shall I try to picture down in black 
ink, upon this white paper of my diary-book, the 
gorgeous, many-coloured, many-motioned pic- 
ture now in my memory, thither transferred from 
the magnificent Hall of the Marshals? A great 
labor truly, and how shall it be begun ? 

But here is the invitation, for securing which 
a presentation is of value. It comes in an en- 
closure five inches square. 

* * * * x 

Just from the bal]. There can be no objec- 

tion to the style of this fete. ‘‘ Never was there 
more magnificence even under the Empire,” 
declared a gray-headed General in buckskins. 
‘** Superbe, magnifique,” said a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, himself one of the only 
three, in black pantaloons and coat. “ Really, 
this is capital, very nice,” murmured an English 
duchess, from whose forehead stood out a huge 
pearl. ‘“* Bella, bellissima,” and the words were 
from the lips of an Italian beauty. “ Schoener, 
schoener,” guttered forth a German Baron, in 
broad chest, aud forenead, and I doubt not that 
many Russians ejaculated their admiration in 
terminations of “ off,’ and many Poles in qua- 
drasy lables ending with “‘ t-3-k-i.” I heard an 
American say, that it was to be sure very fine, 
but that the enormous expenditure it implied, 
did not altogether correspond with his ideas of 
political economy. To me does it all seem con- 
fused, and glorious, and indescribable as forty 
midsummer dreams, each confounded with the 
other. How shall 1 word it?—Where shall 1 
begin? What shall be my principle of classi- 
fication? Shall I first take the plumes, and then 
the eyes? Or going by nations, shall I first 
characterise the Russians, then the Spaniards, 
Turks and soon? Really here is a comprehen- 
sive and most unmanageable theme. I now re- 
call nothing distinctly. The elements are some- 
where in my memory. There are diamonds, 
and silks, and costliest furs, and stars and orders, 
elegant men in glorious moustaches, and beau- 
tiful women half fainting in the waltz, and sweet- 
est music. Turks in turbans, dukes, mirrors, 
countesses, and blazing chandeliers, red-coated 
servants, ministers of all cabinets, golden scarfs, 
and plumes, and magnificent banquets, earls, 
and marquises, and barons, and baron’s wives, 
and marshals and marshal’s portraits; in short, 
confusedly dol recall the spectacle of four thou- 
sand men and women, noblemen and noble- 
women, in their most polished manners and 
most gorgeous dress, assembled for five hours 
in the Palace of the most magnificent Court in 
Europe. 

There were some persons and scenes which I 
shall not soon altogether forget. There was 
Scotch Lord Gordon in costume,—cap made 
piquant by an eagle’s feather,—on his right side 
a richly enamelled powder-horn, the gift of 
James the II. to an ancestor,—and en his left a 
bold claymore; while his plaid was clasped 
upon the shoulder by {a cairn gorm, big as a gi- 
ant’s fist. But the crowning ped of Lord Gor- 
don was his—legs; legs intensely Scotch, tho- 
roughly developed in their minutest fibres, and 





naked, aye, naked up—up—I may not say how 
far. Those legs were the most extraordinary 
specimens of aristocratical sans cullottism | have 
iately seen. And they were the wonder of hun- 
dreds in that great company. Tough German 
baronesses paused to quiz them, up and down, 
through their little golden-mounted eye glasses. 
Not a duchess, not a countess, nor a marchio- 
ness, not even a lady in the rooms, but had stared 
at, admired, and sighed over these handsome, 
hard, those oaken-knotted prongs from the 
Grampians. There was one damsel whose de- 
portment with respect to them, I caretully no- 
ticed. She was the very youthful daughter of a 
Polish General who had fallen in the field. 1 
noticed her once and twice, for the marvellous 
blackness of her hair and eyes. Looking here 
and there, she happened to see this Scotch noble- 
man’s legs. At first she actually started. Then 
she timidly surveyed them, seemingly to ask, 
** are those uncovered?” and finally, assured of 
the fact, she turned away, and up to her lip 
mounted a curl of supremest scorn and disgust, 
which the pencil perhaps might portray, but 
certainly never could the pen. 

But who is that, that lady yonder, leaning upon 
the arm of the old dowager, duenna, or what- 
ever you may callher? ‘“ That, sir,” said my 
companion, “is the Countess Guiccioli.” Aha! 
the Countess Guiccioli, is it? Imagine a 
slender form bended gently as an osier, with 
eyes black and of unfathomable brightness, 
their lids lashed lengthily, and their brows 
like arches of ebon, with hair in the hue of 
raven’s plumes wreathed about an alabaster 
neck, with a sweetly chiselled mouth, and a me- 
lancholy smile, with a hand small! and of that 
consummate delicacy which always captivated 
Byron, and which is often deemed a type of sen- 
sitiveness,—imagine ten times more than all 
this, and you have something like my Countess 
Guiccioli, such as I have dreamed the friend of 
the Poet ought to be and an image of whom | 
had fancied to have seen one evening at the 
Florian, in Venice. Alas! there was a wide 
chasm between my fancy and the reality. The 
countess before me, in her substantia! flesh and 
bone, was a woman to whom you would invo- 
luntary apply the descriptive word, “dumpy.” 
She had not even the merit of an Italian black 
eye, for hers was of a light blue, and as for her 
hair, it was auburn, horridly approaching to 
red: for Byron’s sake you may call it Sicambri- 
an yellow. Her form was short, and thickish, 
and as for her bearing, it was extremely unim- 
pressive. I must say however that her shoulders 
were magnificent, and likewise the domains 
thereto adjacent;—fairy islets heaved from a 
fairy sea. I recalled what Byron had written 
about her voice. To that voice is the world in- 
debted for the “ Prophecy of Dante.”—‘Thou 
spakest :”—and the result was the just named 
poem. 


“But only in the sunny South, 
Such soundsare uttered and such charms displayed, 
So sweet a language from so sweet a mouth, 
Ah! to what effort would they not persuade?” 
I heard some of these sounds. They were 
tinkled forth very musically to be sure. I re- 
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cognized a little patois, but it was so sweetly 
spoken, that 1 preferred it to the language in its 
purity. ** La cale, la cale,” was pleasanter to 
the ear, than ever before had sounded “ La 
quale, la quale.” Said my companion, “ 1 wish 
you could see one of her portraits. It is a rare 
composition. She is represented as a Magda- 
lene weeping over the skull of Byron.” “ In 
which,” said a gentleman near by, “ you may 
discover all of the Magdalene except her repen- 
tance.” I half remembered a passage in one of 
the poet’s letters, running somewhat thus : “ ‘To- 
night as Countess Guiccioli observed me poring 
over Don Juan, she stumbled by mere chance 
on the 137 stanzas of the first canto, and asked 
me what it meant. I told her “* nothing,” * but 
your husband is coming.” As I said thisin Ita- 
lian with some emphasis, she started up in a 
fright and said, “*O! my God, is he coming?” 
thinking it was her own, who either was, or 
ought to have been at the theatre—you may 
suppose we laughed when we found out the mis- 
take, &c. &c.” 

Gently elbowing our way through masses of 
nobility, from Dukes and Grand Dukes down- 
wards, we arrived at the Hall of the Throne. 
Here were the players. There were several 
tables. Around one of them I observed four 
turbaned Turks. Intently were their eyes upon 
the cards before them, and behind the chair of 
each; stood an elegantly liveried sable attend- 
ant.—Nothing enchanted me more than the 
serious, philosophical, imperturbable gravity 
that presided in the visages of these representa- 
tives of the Sublime Porte. What a contrast 
with the smiling, joyous scene about them, a 
sort of dreary double bass in the midst of fifes 
and flutes. I was charmed with the sovereign 
indifference to all around, with which they 
ceaselessly conducted on their games from the 
beginning to the end. They spoke not—smiled 
not. They did acthing but play at cards. Now 
and then indeed, would one of them turn slowly 
up his head, while his great eyes would roll over 
the glorious beauty crowded thickly on every 
side, unrecognizing, unrecognized, and suggest- 
ing the thought that his presence here was as 
much of an intrusion into the Palace of Louis 
Philippe, as Turkey on this side the Bosphorous 
isan Intrusion into Europe. Having as | said, 
rolled his eyes over the fair faces and forms, he 
settled them slowly down again upon the game 
before him. Where, think you, were his thoughts 
then. Perchance for a moment home, among 
certain harems in Constantinople. ~ 

Walking through the different halls hung in 
brocade of richest crimson; and in purple velvet, 
dazzled by the blaze of a hihares chandeliers, 
listening to the sweetest music, watching their 
motions in the dance of the fairest and the 
proudest daughters of Europe :—such in part is 
the agreeable employ of a stranger at a ball of 
the Citizen King at the Tuileries. All is for the 
ear and the eye. You have nothing to do but 
look and listen. To converse in such a scene 
as this,—ridiculous. You may hardly chat. This 
is a show, a sight, a lion, and as such should be 
enjoyed; and eriginal indeed isthat traveller who 
does not proneuhoe it the greatest lion he has 
seen in a Z ee wanderings. 
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“ Here, Sir,” said my kind cicerone, “ on this 
little lady is the costliest treasury of diamonds in 
all the halls. It is the Duchess of Ferrara.” 
turned my eye towards the person designated. 
How, is it possible for uncoloured, unshining 
words to image the brilliancy of this hving Or- 
mus and Ind? Emerald, chalcedony, saphire, 
jasper, topaz, sardonyx, chrysolite, beryl, chry- ~ 
soprasus, jacinth, amethyst, their names are a 
legion. And yet there was a good deal of sim- 
plicity about the Duchess. Her forehead was 
most chastely crowned. yc the moon in 
her youngest crescent. Circling her outer 
edge are seventeen bright stars, each more 
bright than Venus when she presides over the 
morning. Now place this your fancy upon a 
lovely brow overjutting the loveliest eyes;—you 
have an image of part of the head-dress of the 
Duchess of Ferrara. 

* And yonder,” said my friend, “is the Du- 
chess of Sutherland. She is almost as heavily 
laden with precious burdens as is the Duchess 
of Ferrara.” I was delighted with this last 
scene. It was ene of old England’s noble 
daughters, in noble beauty, and in the choicest 
ornaments of her aristocratical wealth. I ima- 
gined that here was somerivalship. I fancied 
that I beheld the sombre North pitted against 
laughing Italy. 1 do not doubt, Madam, that 
all is real in those jewels of yours. There is 
nothing there like paste. But do all you can, 
fair Duchess of Sutherland, you lack twe 
diamonds in your face, to match those living 
brilliants, so finely enchased beneath the brows 
of the Duchess of Ferrara. But why do I 
dwell upon these single exhibitions of diamond 
wealth, when every moment, on every side, they 
gleam and blaze, as if a shower thereof had 
recklessly been poured forth fiom some Gol- 
conda in the heavens. 

The Duchess of Sutherland reminds me how 
admirably was England’s beauty represented 
this night. 1 cannot say the English ladies are 
the most beautiful in the world; but | do say, 
that from their waist upwards, in all the multi- 
tudinous phenomena of bust, and neck, and 
head, they wry vie with the best specimens I 
have seen in Europe. As to their feet, and so 
forth, let that silence be preserved which be- 
comes a man of gallantry. I saw a remark- 
ably fine specimen this evening. What chastely 
chiselled features! What clear and marble- 
like transparency of complexion,—not pale, for 
faintly might you see the crimson of her fresh 
life. How gracefully poised was the neck, that 
“ivory temple” seen in the imagination of 
Solomon. And then her breast and shoulders, 
rounded freely and boldly, revealing every 
where the most graceful waves and undulations, 
and ofso firm and health-giving a capacity, that 
even the roses thereabouts attached by the 
mystery of French milliners, seemed to take 
root and life from within. But I regret to add 
that the damsel walked badly. Her feet wanted 
the delicate frame, and lacked those perfect 
archways on which so much of grace depends. 
Moreover, her ankles were enormously bony. 
Some one says, be extremely anxious about 
your panteloons as far as the knee, then let them 
shift for themselves. One might fairly suspect 
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that the English ladies had an analogous theory 
with respect to their persons, as far as the waist. 
_ The crowd had, after midnight, degenerated 
into a jam, and the warmth of the rooms into an 
absolute heat. I ascended into the little balcony 
which runs around the halls of the Marshals, 
and looking, bird-like, down for a moment, on 
the living and ever shifting mosaic below, walk- 
ed out into the cool night air, to survey another 
scene from the well known Terrace. An im- 
pressive change it was ;—from such a jam and 
heat of nobility, and diamonds, and Turks, and 
waltzing, and chandeliers, into this isolated 
spot, wherefrom was to be seen the broad arch 
of the sky, with many unpretending ornaments 
of its own jewellery,and where I should inevita- 
bly have fallen into reflections about the brevity 
of Kings and fetes, and the long continuance of 
the stars, had not some one observed that the 
banquet was announced. 

There could not reasonably be desired a more 
glorious spectacle than that of the Hall of Diana, 
wherein were now seated six hundred of the 
proudest dames, and most beautiful damsels of 
the time; surely no inconsiderable link, uniting 
the pride and beauty of the past, with that pride 
and beauty which are to come. Around the 
room were ranged the noblemen and the gentle- 
men, and in their gorgeous dresses am I wrong 
in likening the scene to a vast picture ef silver 
in a golden frame? Swiftly and noiselessly 
move round those tall servants in crimson livery. 
The services of solid silver, and sometimes, far 
better, of solid gold, shine in their kidly-gloved 
hands. How respectable, and even venerable 
do they often lookin those gray hairs! That old 
veteran with the champagne glass, how admi- 
rably does he perform his duty! Well-timed are 
all his movements. Heseems to anticipate many 
wishes. He can read in those countenances 
what those hearts desire. He has carefully 
studied human nature in one of its phases,— 
when hungry. He knows very well that the 
wish for a slice of pate de foie gras, is very dif- 
ferent from a wish for a goblet of Johannisberg; 
and he seems to read that diflerence in your ex- 
pressive face. At every change, he brings with 
your silver plate a clean napkin; and have a 
care, or like yonder lady, you may count seven 
napkins in your lap at the same moment. But 
hark, the music rises. Itis froma band. You 
have now only to get nectar and ambrosia; and 
here will you have no unworthy image of a cho- 
sen banquet of all the choicest goddesses. In 
your dreamings and imaginations, there is no- 
thing to bring you back to things earthly, save 
perchance the voices of certain German arons, 
behind you, grating in their native dialect. 

To persons sitting far away in silent nooks and 
solitary chambers, there perchance reading but 
vague descriptions, these things may hardly 
seem to be, as they truly are. And yet, if in 
early years, you have had your imagination 
quickened by the Arabian, or other tales, it isa 
pleasant thing to know, though not from actual 
eyesight, at Teast from the poor spectacles of 
others, that the most brilliant fancies of the most 
brilliant intellects may be,and are, even in these 
prosaic days, mosi thoroughly and successfully 
reduced to practice. This royal banquet, 1 do 





confess, has furnished a realization of all the 
brilliancy, and all the charm, and all the princely 
magnificence, whereof, in the matter of banquet- 
ing, I have, in all times past, ever read, or even 
dreamed. Eating and drinking become a most 
graceful employment, and henceforth it will be 
rather difficult to sympathize with that thought 
which regards a beautiful lady doing one or the 
other as an unpoetical sight. 

Loud and quickly successive are the explo- 
sions,— the rejoicings df cork-relieved cham- 
pagne. Numerous wave the plumes of the ban- 
queters. Deliciously swells up the music, not 
hastile to digestion. The glancing of jewels 
mingle with the gleam of silver tankards. Louis 
Philippe, in yonder uniform of a Colonel of the 
National Guards, dignifies the scene. The Duke 
of Orleans, clad as Lieutenant General thereof: 

ives to it the charm of his presence. The little 

uke d'Aumale, now for the first time mountin 
the epaulette of a sub-Lieutenant ef Light In- 
fantry, smiles back the smile of Mademoiselle 
de Werther- The Queen,—that excellent ma- 
tronly specimen of the Royal woman;—how roy- 
ally, in that costume of superbest velvet does 
she perform the duties of her sphere. Madame 
Adelaide, though not very fair to the eye, is 
nevertheless, in those courtly manners, very 
fair to your imagination. And those young 
Princesses, who are yonder cenversing, the one 
with Count D’Appony, and the other with 
Colonel Lemercier of the National Guards,— 
whose temples are each adorned with a crimson 
rose, from whose centre shine fourth four dia- 
monds,—who embody every ideal of what two 
sister princesses ought to be; Heaven permit that 
their.days be never darkened by the clouds ga- 
thered, and still gathering, about the destinies of 
their house. 

After the banquet the dancing was resumed. 
Mark yonder little whirlpool of the waltz. Do 
you observe those two ladies eddying gracefully 
with those two gentlemen? Ah! one has paused. 
You' see her breast heaving amidst roses, ex- 
actly in harmony with the undulations of her 

lume. How very young is the gentleman, whose 
Sead has just abandoned her waist! And now 
has the other paused. They stand side by side. 
There is a sort of resemblance. Be not sur- 
prised, for they are mother and daughter. And 
the parent looks as youthful and gay as the off- 
spring: She waltzes in that same set; and with 
a more youthful partner. That, sir, is one of 
the pleasing features of French society. Mar- 
ried women and mothers are not doomed here to 
solitary vegetation against walls. In society are 
they flattered with attentions like those which 
the unmarried and their daughters receive, and 
from the same gentlemen, too. Marriage here 
is nota bourne beyond which youthful gallantry 
refuses to pass. When a French lady weds, she 
hardly sacrifices to the affection of one, the ad- 
miration of a thousand. She is still admired, 
still talked to at soirees, still waltzed with at 
balls, still listened to as she sings. A strange 
social retrograde, indeed, if matrimony were 
here to become what it too generally is im 2 
country that might be named, an abyss, wherein 
are swallowed up half the accomplishments 0! 
youth; a state, wherein the woman’s chief am- 
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bition is to be domestic, in other words, to 
breed,—an ambition, by the way, in which she 
takes a necessary refuge from the neglect too 
often inflicted upon her whenever she appears 
in society. The French woman is but the am- 
plification of the French girl. She is dressed, 
as formerly, by the consummate taste of Victo- 
rine. She smiles with the sweetness of her 
youth. Her dress is critically scrutinized; her 
smile is properly appreciated; and that she has 
not outlived the elasticity of her early limbs, or 
the civilities, which twenty years Pee aie first 
received, may to a certain extent be inferred, 
from these four very advanced ladies here waltz- 
ing with these four very unadvanced gentlemen. 
One of them, moreover; you perceive; has gray 
hairs—not exactly frem age, rather from con- 
stitution. She monthly patronized the eytlatoire, 
until they grew too numerously. Did she then 
begin to falsify herself with purchased locks? 
By no means. The -sable-silvered are treated 
with as much decorum as were the raven-hued. 
They are curled as gracefully, and arranged as 
significantly: With her, gray hairs, are not 
only honorable, but fashionable; and he must be 
unpardonably morose, who could pronounce her 
in the tiara of frosted towers, a gray-headed 
old woman. Many and many have been my 
occasions in Paris, for admiring instances like 
this before me. 

But as to the matter of civility to the sex, I 
wish to add, that so far as my observation has 
extended, France in 1837, may not witb. safety 
be generally looked up to as a model therein. 
With all the polite attentions bestowed upon the 
old and the young in certain high circles, there 
are moreover general indifferences and even 
rudenesses towards them, which I certainly 
never expected to find,—at least in Paris. Nay, 
more, 1 will say that in my various lookings 
about in this great capital, 1 have seen more ex- 
traordinary instances of ungentlemanly deport- 
ment towards females, than in any other city of 
Europe. At private soirees, gentlemen of course 
will be polite to ladies, if not from natural im- 
pulse, at least from regard for the individual in 
whose salon they have accepted the invitation 
to pass a few hours. Out of those salons,among 
strangers, there are no motives of politeness, but 
the natural impulse and regard for public opi- 
nion. It isin the last named sphere that thou- 
sands on thousands of the Parisians lack;—on 
the public promenades, at the theatres, at the 
shows, at the cafes, at all the:public assembla- 
ges of the two sexes. I shall not now state the 
numerous instances upon which rests the opi- 
nion. An humble illustration, however, might 
be taken from Muzard’s famous Concert Rooms. 
Ido not now speak of the starers there. I do 
not speak of the bucks locked arm in arm, who, 
in their lounging about the rooms, actually stop 
short before this and that lady, staring them out 
of countenance, merely to see whether they are 
pretty, or not. Staring is too universal an im- 
pudencein Paris. And, moreover, staring may 
not here be quite so impolite. In a city of so 
many thousand strange and odd faces, the sta- 
ring system is, to say the truth, a very agreeable 
one for many parties. And in a city, where so 
much time and talent are expended op equi- 
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e, and dress, and gait, were there no intense 
ookers, that,time and talent would, in a measure, 
be wasted. Now you may feel that staring is 
an impudence, yet de you rejoice therein; for 
while stared at, whatever you may be, from head 
to foot, you yourself have the permission to stare 
back, whereby, in this city of cities, do you often 
make the acquaintance of the queerest visages, 
the most astonishing gaits, the sublimest atti- 
tudes, the most marvelous costumes, and the most 
extraordinary gp. that can in all the 
world be seen. But to the manners in Muz- 
ard’s rooms. They will hold two thousand 
persons. Three-fourths of the auditors may sit 
—one-fourth must stand. Now, were the three 
fourths sitting men, and the one-fourth standing 
women ; not fifty of those men would rise to give 
seats to fifty of those women. This is my infe- 
rence from a thousand little instances of men 
comfortably sitting, and of women painfally 
standing. 

If one were to go about seeking causes for 
this absence of civility to females, he might per- 
haps find one in the general unchastity of French 
women, tending to diminish the feeling of chi- 
valrous respect towards the sex, which is inborn 
in the hearts of men;—another in the fact of 
thousands on thousands of females, who, here 
acting out of woman‘s legitimate sphere, thus 
tend to degrade the sex, and consequently the 
consideration in which they might otherwise be 
held. The aristocratical legitimatist finds ano- 
ther cause in the bourgeoisie-tendencies of the 
times; tendencies which are destroying quite out 
of the Frenchman’s character a// the politeness 
which once was a prominent feature therein. 
That the French are less polite than formerly, 
not only to French women, but likewise to 
Frenchmen, and to strangers, is a well under- 
stood fact. Thatthe Parisians of 1837 even, are 
less polite than the Parisians of 1827, is alsoa 
fact, asserted by the competent who have 
closely studied them at these different periods. 
The legitimatist tells you that not only are demo- 
cratic tendencies and neglect of civilities con- 
temporaneous in France, but they likewise stand 
to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
On this assertion 1 now shall remark nothing. 
Louis Philippe is a citizen king, and the tenden- 
cies of French politics are more and more to 
republican and democratic ideas. The etiquette 
of the old Royal Court has, in a great measure, 
disappeared, and there is a general indifference 
in those graceful forms of courtesy,—wherefrom 
you infer the courteous disposition,—which, 
scvuted out of society by the Grand Revolution, 
came partially back with the Empire and the 
Restoration, to be again half banished by the 
Revolution of 1830. They hardly abide in the 
aristocratical precincts of the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Its legitimatist noblemen and noble 
women, however, still profess to cherish the 
courteous forms and spirit of the regime. They 
live uncontaminated by the bourgeoisie of the 
kingdom. They enter not the abode of Louis 
Philippe. They hardly condescend to know of 
his royal fetes; and haply in the coming autumn, 
they may carelessly ask among themselves, 
“Pray, did Louis Philippe have a ball at the 
Tuileries last winter?” 
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But while I am thus cogitating, the queen has 
retired. It is the signal of a general abandon 
and breaking up. e dance and the music 
cease. The halls are vacant. The lights are 
out. The fete of the citizen king is among the 
things of the past. It has joined the long cata- 
logue of chapters in the history of the Tuileries. 





Original. 


ON ETERNITY. 


BY SAMUEL W. STOCKTON, 


Let from the earth, the wide wing’d eagle mount 
The azure fields, and reach fair Cynthia’s shores, 
And there amid her lofty forests live, 

A million years, for every inch of space 

Through which she passed ; these gone, resume her 
flight, 

And to the golden fields of Ceres next 

A visit pay, and there enjoy a rest, 

As many millions more as moments in 

The millions gone before—and thus proceed, 

Till each refulgent orb successor be, 

As starting place, from which, in order, all 

A visit shall receive: Then if the sum 

Ot seconds in these years, were multiplied 

By all the inches in her numerous rounds, 

The mighty total would but only be, 

As one poor second to eternity ! 


Erernity ! how dreadful the import ! 
An angel’s mind, though tow’ring above man’s 
As man’s above a mole’s, at the first thought 
Of that unmeasurable word is lost! 


Great Gop! and shall immortal man be blind 
To his own interest, and mistake his end? 
Whilst with lynx-eyes his neighbor’s life he views, 
Points out his errors, then unfolds a pian, 
Which, if adopted, will secure a rest 
Eternal in the blissful realms of love,— 
When he himself in folly’s endless maze, 
Ravished with all the gewgaw toys of life, 
Spends his briet moment, and forgets his soul. 


Well may the pious Young exclaim, “fool man!” 
For naught on earth beside can own the name; 
The reason plain :—man only has.a soul— 

A soul susceptive of the joys of heaven, 

Or mighty to endure the woes of hell— 

An emanation of the Deity— 

Commensuraie with God. What tongue can tell 
The powers of the immortal soul, since heaven, 
Or hell, the greatest of all great extremes, 

Is consequent upon its power te choose,— 
(And choose it must, ’tis a deeree of heaven,) 
Whether to lie in hell’s sulphureous gulph, 
Mid devils: damned, itselfa damned ghost, 
And bear the vengeance of eternal fire, 

Or where immortal spring, with mantle green, 
Ambrosial tire, and rosy girdle, waits, 

To sooth the weary saint, and pour delights 
Into his soul, fresh from angelic bowers, 





And with the host redeem’d, with harp and lute, 
With joy extatic join the holy song 
Of Moses and the Lamb—and from the stream 
Whose waves made glad the city of our God, 
Drink bliss divine, for ever, ever more. 
Where the fair tree of life, doth bend beneath 
The weight of purest joys—where God’s own hand, 
Shall wipe away the last obtruding tear. 

Come, oh my soul! obey the gracious call— 
Be not entangled with the snares of hell— 
Give God thy heart—let Wisdom be thy guide— 
And he, oh wonderous truth! will be thy Frienp! 
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Pale as the white rose withering she lay—- 
Lovely, though dying—and her eye divine 
Gleamed o’er the deepening shadows of decay, 
Like a stray sunbeam on a ruined shrine. 
She seemed tov beautiful for death’s embrace, 
And holiness engirt her asa zone ; 
Language had fled, but music’s pictured grace 
Hung on those lips that late had breathed its tone. 


Oh thou! the perjured, cruel, faithless, blind! 
How couldst thou bow such sweetness to the dust 
How break the heart, where thy loved image, shrined, 
Dwelt in the beauty of undoubting trust ? 
But thou didst break it. Nature could not cope 
With love neglected, whose undying power, 
E’en from the very sepulchre of Hope, 
Gushed forth like perfume from a trampled flower. 


Tears for thy absence, sighs at thy neglect, 
Prayers for thy safety, smiles at thy return, 
And a fond blindness to thy worst defect— 
Thou didst repay with undissembled scorn. 
Yet there she lay, and on her dying bed 
She bless’d thy name--then kiss’d the lock of hair 
That from thy brow in happier days she shred, 
Then look’d to Heaven, and pray’d to meet thee 
there! 


And with a holy look of hope and peace, 
She bow’d her head--the parting pang was o’er, 

Yet no convulsion marked the soul’s release, 
The pallid lip a smile of rapture wore; 

Her fleeting soul one radiant beam had caught, 
Warm from the fountain of Eternal Day, 

And left the image of the breathing thought 
Impressed in beauty on the breathless clay. 


1 saw her buried with patrician state ; 

The sable plumes waved proudly o’er her bier, 
With all the pomp that riches arrogate, 

To deck the dust, to which they yield no tear. 
And as I gazed upon the formal scene, 

Where all was cold collectedness and art, 
I thought one tear of secret grief had been 

A fitter tribute to a broken heart. 
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THE PANTHER’S LEAP. 

*Twas a fine morning in August, when little 
Samuel Eaton was about seven years old, that 
he was making a dam in the brook that ran be- 
fore his father’s door. He was an only and pet- 
ted child—his mother almost idolizing bim.— 
There he was, with his trowsers tucked up above 
his knees, working like a beaver—his ae « all 
bold eye gleaming out from beneath his sunburnt 
hair, and with some of his father’s strength tug- 
ging at the large stone in the bed of the stream. 
‘Sammy, you’d better come in, had’nt ye?’ said 
Hannah, in a tone half mother and half mate.— 
‘No 0-0, 1 giss not yit,’ said Sam. 

An acorn came floating down the water. The 
boy took it up—looked at it—was pleased, and 
‘reckoned’ in his mind there were more up the 
‘gully; and when his mother’s back was turned, 
off he started after acorns. The gorge of the 
mountain into which he was abeut to enter, had 
been formed (the work of centuries) by the at- 
trition of the stream he had just been playing in, 
and walking on a narrow level that bordered 
each side of the water, he boldly entered the ra- 
vine. An almost perpendicular wall or bank 
ascended on each side to the height of an hun- 
dred feet, composed ofcrags and rocks, fritter- 
ed by decay and the storm, into fantastic shape 
and position. A few scattered bushes and trees 
sought nourishment from the earth thai had fal- 
len from the level above; and excepting their 
assistance, and the uneven surface of the rock, 
this natural parapet seemed inaccessible but to 
bird and beast. About an eighth of a mile from 
the entrance, a cataract closed the gorge, throw- 
ing up its white veil of mist,in seeming guar- 
dianship of the spirit of the waters. The ver- 
dant boughs hanging over the bank, cast a deep 
gloom upon the below; while so lofty was 
the distance, they seemed to grow out of the 
sky, blue patches of which were to be seen 
peeping between them. 

Hannah Eaton soon missed her boy; but as 
he had often wandered to the fields where his 
father was at work, she concluded he must be 
there, and checked coming fears with the hope 
that he would return at the hour of dinner.— 
When he came, and Josiah nor any of his men 
knew where her sun was, then the agitated 
mother exclaimed, ‘ he’s lost !—he’s lost !—and 
my poor boy will starve and die in the woods!’ 
Gathering courage, she hastily summoned her 
family around her and despatched them all but 


her husband, to search in different directions in | 
the neighboring forest. To himshe said, ‘scour | lyzed with fear. His wife leaped from her stand 
every field you call your own, and if you can’t | and placing her bands on her husband’s shoul- 


find him, join me in the gorge.’ ‘He would’nt | 


go to the gorge, Hannah.’ * He would go any 


stream, dwelt strongly on her mind. 
An eagle flew past the mother as she entered 
the ravine. She thought to herself, the dreadful 
irds are tearing my child to pieces; and frantic, 
she hastened on, making the walls of the cavern 
echo with screams for ae offspring. Her only 
answer was the eternal thunder of the cataract, 
raging on as if in mockery of her wo, and fling- 
ing its cold spray upon her hot and throbbing 
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temples. . ‘ Fool that 1 am, how can he hear 
me!’ She strained her eyes along the dizzy 
height and peered through the mist till she could 
look no longer, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘I can’t find him, Hannah,’ said her husband, 
as he rejoined her not far from the mouth of the 
gorge. : 

ho but a mother may tell the feelings of a 
mother’s heart? Fear comes thick and fast upon 
the reeling brains of Hannah. ‘ Oh, my boy; 
my brave will die!’ and writhing her hands 
in agony, she sunk at her husband’s feet. The 
pain of ‘ hope deferred’ had strained her heart 
strings to the severest tension, and it seemed as 
if the rude hand of despair had broken them all! 

The terrified husband threw water u her 
pale face, and strove by all the arts he knew to 
win her back to life. At last she opened her 
languid eyes, stared wildly around, and rose 
trembling to her feet. As thus she stood, like a 
heart broken Niobe, ‘all tears,’ a fragment of 
rock came tumbling down the opposite bank.— 
She looked up; a wild scream of joy burst from 
her lips. She was herself once more; for: half 
way up the ascent stood her own dear boy! 

But even when that glad cry was issuing from 
her lips it turned into a note of horror— Oh, 
God, mercy, mercy !’ 

The crag on which the boy stood projected 
from the solid rock in such a way as to hang 
about twelve feet above the bank. Right below 
one of the edges of this crag, partly cofcealed 
among some low bushes, crouched a panther! 

The bold youth was aware of the | evan 
of his parents, and the presence of his dangerous 
enemy at about the same time. He had rolled 
down the stone, in exultation, to convince his 

arents of the high station he had attained; and 
2 now stoed with another in his hand, dra 
his arm back and looking at them, as if toa 
whether he should throw at the terrible animal 
before him. Till then, the mother seemed im- 
moveable in her suspense; but conscious of the 
great danger of her son if he irritated the beast, 
she rushed some distance up the rock, and mo- 
tioned with her hands and head that he should 

ot throw. Yet with the feeling mind of child- 

ood, and a aged little used to control, he 
fearlessly threw the fragment with all his might 
at the ferocious savage. It struck him on one 
of his feet. He gave a sullen growl, and lashed 
his tail with fury, seemed about to spring. — 

‘ Get your rifle, Josiah.’ The poor man stirred 
not; his glazed eye was fixed with a look of 
death upon the panther, and he appeared para- 


ders, looked in his face, and cried, ‘are you a 


'man, Josiah Eaton; do you love your child ?’ 
where.’ She knew not why, but a presentiment | 


that the boy had followed the course of the | haste from the ravine. 


He started asif from sleep, and ran with furious 


Again the mother looked towards her son.— 
He had fallen upon his knees, and was whisper- 
ing the little prayers she had taught him, not in 
coward fear, but an indefinite thought came 
across his mind that he must die. The panther 
was upon his feet: he stooped to spring. The 
distracted mother could keep still no longer.— 
She rushed up to the steep ascent with the en- 
ergy of despair, reckless of all danger, thinking 
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only of her son. The rocks crumbled and slip- 

beneath her feet, yet she fell not; the sharp 
crags tore her flesh, but she heeded it not. On, 
on, she struggled in her agony! 

The ferocious creature paused for a moment 
when he heard the wretched mother’s —— 
true to his nature, he sprang at the ; he 
barely touched the crag, and fell backward, as 
Hannah ascended the opposite side. 

‘Ah!’ said she, laughing deliriously, ‘ the 

anther must try it again before he parts us, my 

y; but we won’t part!’ and sinking on her 
knees beside him, she fondly folded him to her 
breast, bathing his young forehead with her tears. 

Unalterable in his ferocity, and the manner 
of gratifying it, the panther again sprang from 
his former situation. This time he was more 
successful ; his fore feet struck the edge of the 
crag. ‘He will kill us, mother, he will kill us!’ 
and the boy nestled closer to his mother’s bosom. 
The animal struggled to bring his body on the 
crag, his savage features but a step from the 
mother’s face. ‘Goaway! go away!’ shrieked 
Hannah, hoarse with horror; ‘ you shan’t have 
my child.’ Closer, still closer he came, his red 
eyes flashing fury; and the thick pantings of his 
breath ey 1 her face! 

She hears the faint report of fire arms, from 
the md below. The panther’s foothold fails ; 
his sharp claws loosen from the rock; and the 


baffled beast rolled hewling down the precipice, | * 


stopping at the feet of Josiah Eaton. : 
e sun’s last rays gleamed brightly on a lit- 
tle group, at the mouth of the gorge. They 
were on their knees—the mother’s bleedin 
hands over the head of her son, and the voice o 
prayer going up tothe Guardian of all, for his 
mercy in thwarting the PanrnHer’s Lear, 
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THE WRECK. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








I stood upon a beetling rock, 
Which overlooked the main ;— 
Which seemed as though ’twere reared on high, 
The storm’s attack to mock, 
To brave the lightning of the sky, 
And the loud thunder’s shock. 
It had for many a lengthened age, 
Withstood the billowy ocean’s rage; 
And round it, though the wild winds rave 
And dashes with force the foaming wave; 
Yet still it stands, in tow’ring pride, 
And bold displays its frowning side. 
Stil with a language mute it calls, 
The sea-nymphs and their train, 
From out their shell-decked coral halls, 
Far ‘neath the wavy deep. 
And seeming the wild-bird to invite, 
To make it, its home and its rest, 
And on it to build its downy nest, 
And rear up its young on its craggy crest. 
To love it, nor leave it, by day or by night, 
And to die on its rocky steep. 
And e’en whilst I stood, 








The wild winds arose ; 
The main lashed the'rock, 
With its fearful blows ; 
And the sky became dark, 
And the clouds gathered o’er ; 
And the sea-ravens cry, 
Echoed wide o’er the shore. 
Th: wind whistled loud, the clouds flew fast; 
When lo ! there came on the driving blast, 
A ship! a ship! and she soon shot past. 
She was well prepared for that night of dread, 
Not a sail was set, nor a canvass spread ; 
And she looked as though, she might defy 
The ocean, the storm and the cloudy sky. 
But hark ! oh, hark ! what a fearful crash, 
As the waves in their watery combat dash; 
And list ! ’tisthe cry of the water-wraith, 
As the lightning’s flash that ship doth scathe, 
She’s on fire—she’s on fire—loud echoes the cry, 
And red is the gleam which illumines the sky. 
And see! she explodes, the loud crash and the 
light, 
They serve to alarm and to lighten the night.— 


And then there arose such a shrieking shout, 
And a wild cry of agony ; 
And many a brave soul there leapt out, 
As she sank to the depths of the sea, 
And the mermaid sang, and the sea-bird flew, 
And its wing touched the ocean’s spray ; 
But never again will that gallant crew, 
Feast their eyes with the glorious day. 


*T was in vain that those seamen who ’scaped the 
explosion 
Endeavored the billows to breast ; 
For the wide swelling waves, of the dark stormy 
ocean, 
Soon carried their spirits to rest. 
And the bleak, rocky shore, 
Soon, soon was strewed o’er 
With corses, in which life will enter no more. 


O! who will tell of that gallant bark, 
O! who will tell 1 pray, 

O! who will sing of that gallant bark, 
That’s wrecked ’neath the ocean-spray. 

That task is left, to some ocean bard, 
Whao loves of the sea to sing, 

Of the surges light, of the sea-foam white, 
And the power of the Oczan-Kina. 

And he will tune his sounding lyre, 
With the tunes all love to hear, 

And he will sing of that brave bark’s loss, 
In a strain that pleaseth the ear. 

Blockley, June, 1837. 








The inundation of frivolity, and the sometimes 
unsuspected associations of a carnal and world- 
ly nature, which mingle with musical composi- 
tions of a modern and fashionable cast, often 
distress me. 
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THE MAIDEN AND THE TULIP BULB. 

One morning in March, a young maiden took 
from her ornate a tulip bulb which she had re- 
ceived from her brother, who delighted in the 
symbols which nature affords us. e went into 
her garden to plant itin the earth. Awhile she 
examined the pretty roundness of its shape, then 
digged a hole in the soft earth to receive the em- 
bryo plant and flower. : : 

But suddenly the Bulb exclaimed with mani- 
fest terror and entreaty in its tones.‘ Pretty 
maiden, bury me not, I implore thee in the dark, 
cold, damp ground, where I shall lie in sorrow 
and sadness, with no companions but the moles 
who will devour me.—Rather let me remain for- 
ever with you; there I can see the light and feel 
the warmth. Do not bury me so cruelly in the 
ground.’ 

‘Pretty bulb,’ said the damsel, as she paused 
kindly and stayed her hand,‘lament not that I 
deprive you of the kindly shelter you have en- 
joyed and consign you tothe earth. The time 
of your slumbering there will be short. True it 
is cold, but in a few days the sun will enliven the 
world with its rays, your heart will be gladdened 
by its warmth, and you will rise out of the dark- 
ness into the light; out of the close and unpleas- 
ant mould you will shoot upwards in the bounti- 
ful air; and from the very dampness which you 
dread you will derive strength. No longer a 
root, you will shine as the queen of the flowers of 
spring. The lark will salute you in the morn- 
ing; the butterfly will beg a new charm to bes- 
tow upon his wings, and the bee, active and 
cheerful, will come and solicit your favors while 
the dew is still fresh in your bosom.’ 


The Bulb was satisfied. It said no more, but |: 


the smile of faith was upon it. Ina few weeks 
I passed by the garden. The humble bulb now 
lifted up its many colored head upon the top of 
its graceful stalk. It was just expanding its glo- 
ries to meet the May-day sun. he lark went 
up among the clouds to tell him of the presence 
which awaited his coming. The early bee mur- 
mured forth its grateful song to the happy flow- 
er, and a chorus of butterflies filled the air with 
their praises. | 

Thus they @ing, as they flew round and round 
in the perfumed atmosphere which the happy 
plant breathed forth. 


‘Blessed art thou, oh flower, and double thy 
joy.—Thy beauty and thy bliss are all the re- 
ward of thy faith. The earth is dark and un- 
lovely, but beauty springs out of its bosom. The 
ground is cold and damp, but thy faith has tri- 
umphed, and now thou art free, now thou art 
meme Thy faith is triumphant, and thou art 
all bliss!’ 








ACTION PRESERVES HeEALTH.—You see men 
of the most delicate frames engaged in active 
professional pursuits, who literally have no time 
of illness. Let them become idle—let them take 
care of themselves—let them think of their health 
—and they die! The rust rots the steel which 
use preserves. 
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THE BIBLE. 


Lamp of our feet! whereby we trace 
Our path when wont to stray : 

Stream from the fount of heavenly grace ! 
Brook by the traveller’s way! 


Bread of our souls! whereon we feed ; 
True manna from on high! 

Our guide and chart ! wherein we read 
Of realms beyond the sky! 


Pillar of fire—through watches dark ! 
Or radiant cloud by day! 

When waves would whelm our tossing bark — 
Our anchor and our stay! 


Pole-star on life’s tempestuous deep! 
Beacon ! when doubts surround; 

Compass! by which our course we keep ! 
Our deep-sea lead—to sound. 


Riches in poverty ! Our aid 
In every needful hour! 

Unshaken rock! the pilgrim’s shade, 
The soldier’s fortress tower ! 


Our shield and buckler in the fight! 
Victory’s triumphant balm ! 

Comfort in grief! in weakness, might ! 
In sickness—Gilead’s balm! 


Childhood’s preceptor ! manhood’s trust ! 
Old age’s firm ally ! 

Our hope—when we go down to dust— 
Of immortality ! 

Pure oracle of Truth Divine! 


Unlike each fabled dream, Avie 
Given forth from Delphi’s mystic shrine, 
Or grove of Academe ! 


Worpb oF THE EVER-LIVING Gop ! 
Wit oF Ais Grorious Son! 

Without thee how could earth be trod, 
Or heaven itself be won ? 








TO SUMMER. 


Season of sweets! for now the garden rose, 
Of every kind and coloring doth pour 
Delicate perfume round the cottage door; 
Now the Syringa lusciously o’erflows, 
Intoxicating every breeze that blows! 

The bean and clover daintily breathe o'er 
The fields, and honeysuckle’s fragrant store, 
And new mown hay at evening's dewy close,, 
Season of beauty! for the treesare now 

Ot fullest foliage and gayest green ; 
How fair the fruitage on the bended bough ! 
How various the plumage to be seen! 

Hail, blue-eyed summer with unclouded brow, 
Queen of the Seasons—undisputed Queen ! 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CONNOR M’GLOGHLIN. 


A TALE OF THE LOWER SHANNON. 





Connor was the son of Jeremiah, or, as he was 
more commonly called, Remmie M’Gloghlin, 
whose father had renounced the errors ef Popery 
to obtain a place in the Excise; which place he 
had turned to so good account among smuggling 
distillers, that “on retiring,” he was able to pur- 
chase a small estate near the village of Ardeneer, 
in the valley of the Lower Shannon, and to raise 
his son to the dignity of a squireen, or half sir. 
Remmie was captivated, at an early age, by the 
charms of a damsel below even himself in rank, 
and of the proscribed caste in religion. It was not 
unnatural that he sheuld marry a Papist, for the 
Protestant gentry utterly and with scorn excluded 
him from their society ; yet the effect of this ex- 
clusion upon his mean mind and low-thoughted 
disposition, was but to exalt the said gentry in his 
estimatien,—and, stranger still, to make him value 
himself on being, as he impudently said, and swore 
he was, a real good Protestant. Remmie’s pro- 
testantism, however, limited itself to attending 
church occasionally upon high festivals, ridiculing 
and abusing all priests, and eating beaf-steaks on 
Good Friday. Moyah M’Gloghlin, his wife, was a 
thorough bigot, whd rested solely on the external 
observances of her church for salvation ; feared her 
husband upon earth, for he was a harsh, violent 
man, but thought him sure of hell hereafter, un- 
less, according to an expectation which she se- 
cretly cherished, he should send for the priest in 

is Jast agonies, and receive extreme unction, in 
ease she thought a few thousand years ad- 

‘to purgatory might set all to rights. Un- 
se circumstances, it may be readily imagin- 
, that much conjugal felicity did not fall to the 
lot of Mr. Jeremiah M’Gloghlin. Two children, 
béth sons, and born at an interval of ten years, 
were the fruit of the marriage. Connor, the elder, 
was the darling of his mother. From Mr, M’- 
Gloghlin’s views of the gentility of the reformed 
faith, it followed, of course, that he imperatively 
required his son to be reared a Protestant. This 
was a sore trial to Moyad; but she well knew 
her husband to be “an hard man,” and she dared 
not openly disobey him ; she, therefore, contented 
herself with having the child secretly baptized by 
the priest, before he was “took to the minister,” 
as she said; and as he grew up, she stole him away 
with her to mass whenever she could, and failed 
not, on these occasions, to moisten his brow with 
lustral holy water, thrice applied infami digito, in 
the form of a cross, and in the sacred names of the 
three persons of the Godhead. 







Iil-tempered and wayward was the infancy of 
Connor M’Gloghlin.* Continually conversant with 
all the little frauds and arts practised by his mo- 
ther, without the knowledge of her husband, and 
continually enjoined to conceal them, he early be- 
came inured to deceit. He soon grew acquainted, 





too, with the power which these concealiments gave 
him over his parent; and instead of any longer en- 
tertaining a dread of her displeasure when he did 
wrong, he presently learned that the price of his 
connivings at her pretty misdoings, might be made 
a perfect immunity from punishment on his own 
part, howeversunpardonable his disobedience, or 
aggravated his fault. His father, he was taught, 
both by precept and example, to fear rather than to 
love,—a feeling which gradually gathered into set- 
tled aversion, as he alone exercised parental au- 
thority over him, and his own conduct, as well as 
his father’s natural disposition, necessarily render- 
ed the exercise of his authority severe, and some- 
times violent. Thus Connor grew up to boy-hood , 
his vices and his faults were screened by his mo- 
ther whenever that was possible ; and when they 
had the “ill luck” to be detected by his father, 
they were punished in a fit of ungovernable pas- 
sion, and consequently the punishment was inef- 
fectual. Ere he had well reached the period of 
human puppyhood,—which is said to extend from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth year,—young M’- 
Gloghlin was a thorough reprobate ; he exceeded 
pediars in lying, cursed and swore like a trooper, 
cheated at pitch and toss, and even the rumour 
ran that he could steal, and that his mother anx- 
iously concealed his thefts. 


Yet with all these gifts, Connor, as he grew up 
to manhood, was well received in the houses of 
most of the strong farmers in the neighbourhood. 
He was “a fine cliver bye,” (boy,) that is to say, 
a tall, stout ruffler, with a face which, to the vul- 
gar, appeared handsome, though, to the observant 
eye, it plainly betrayed marks of the low and fro- 
ward mind which animated the inner man: but he 
rode a good horse, was heir to some scores of acres 
held in fee, and was a professing Protestant, which, 
amongst the lower orders in Ireland, is the next 
thing to being a gentleman. At the age of nine- 
teen, he first became acquainted with Norah Sulli- 
van. Norah had been left an orphan in her child- 
hood, and had been taken in and reared by an un- 
cle, the brother of her dead mother, a hard-favour- 
ed old man, who had spent his y@uth on board a 
man-of-war; and having accumulated prize money 
and wages to a considerable amount, had returned 
to his native village in time to succour his widow- 
ed and now dying sister, in the extremity of her 
distress, and to take charge of her sole surviving 
child, then not quite five years old. Norah, now 
twelve years older than when her mother died, 
was almost a model of barn-door beauty, and not a 
little vain of her personal charms. 
hair nightly cost her a full hour’s combing anc¢ 
brushing, and curling, and papering, after her daily 
task of housekeeping were done; her dark anc 
merry eye sparkled over a ruddy cherry-cheek, 
blooming with health, and the matutinal applica- 
tion of a buttermilk wash. Yet this rural coquette, 
despite of vanity, had many valuable points to re- 
commend her; she was a soft-hearted, good-na- 
tured girl, who loved her uncle tenderly, and was 
beloved by him in turn. Though the rough old 
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sailor did not lavish very many fond words upon 
her, yet was he observed to take especial care that 
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With much difficulty he prevailed on the winner 
to accept of but about one-fifth of the amount at 


little Norah—as he still continued to call her, al- | the time, which was all the ready money he could 
though she had now grown to what is termed, in | possibly raise without the knowledge of his father 

western idiom ‘ ashtout shlip,” should always be and he passed his bill at nine months after date for 
arrayed in the gayest and most costly attire the | the remainder, with the interest. Even these terms 
yack of the travelling merchant—in the vulgar, | were not acceded to, without many an indirect 
pedlar—could farnish. He planted her little gar- | taunt upon the silly vanity of persons who make 


den near the house, too, with hollics, laburnums, 
lilacs, and laurestinas, and seemed to shoulder 
along to chapel on Sunday, with peculiar self com- 
placency, when he pressed, or, as the neighbours 
termed it, “scrogged”’ Norry, drest in all her best, 
under his arm, and sported, in his button-hole, a 
little bouquet, of her own gathering and arranging. 

It was at an entertainment in the house of a 
neighbouring farmer, given on the occasion of a 
christening, that Connor M’Gloghlin became ac- 
quainted with Norah Sullivan, the fame of whose 
beauty had already reached him. They danced 
together, and were mutually pleased. M’Gloghlin 
had dissimulation enough to disguise the worst 
points of his character, in the preseice of strangers 
or ef women ; and his handsome person, bold man- 
ners, and somewhat too the imagined superiority 
of rank or of religion before alluded to, assisted in 
enabling him to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the fair villager. M’Gloghlin, with rus- 
tie gallantry, rode over the next day to the Grange 
to visit farmer Hourighan, the damsel’s uncle, and 
to pay his respects to his partner of the preceding 
evening ; pleased the old man by “ doing sensible,” 
as he called it; that is, talking knowingly of farm- 
ing, and cattle, and markets; and flattered the 
maiden, by the vehement assurance of his warm 
admiration of her beauty, her dress, and her danc- 
ing, concluding with a passionate declaration, that 
of all the tight girls that wor there, herself took the 
rag off the bush. 


Mr. M’Gloghlin’s reception encouraged him to 
return ere long; and he soon became a frequent 
visiter at the Grange. 


As old Hourighan rented an extensive farm, he 
was much occupied out of doors; and the young 
man usually found Norah alone, or busied with 
household cares among the in-door servants. M’- 
Gloghlin did not fail to improve these morning 
calls, as unlike “ angel visits” in their object as 
their frequeney, to captivate the youthful affections 
of Hourighan’s niece. Love for her ke had none, 
beyond the mere desire of gratifying a lustful pas- 
sion; his purpose was of a different and a deeper 
nature. Not long before he first met Norry, he 
had attended the Limeric races ; and trusting part- 
Y to his own skill in horse-flesh, and partly to the 
| @ssurances of a jockey, who professed to be his 
~ Sworn and eternal friend, he had baeked a partir u- 
lar horse to the amount of several hundred pounds. 
His favourite lost the race, and M’Gloghlin was 
reduced to a state of furious desperation ; he raged, 
stamped, blasphemed, and swore that the jockey 
had played booty, and that all horse-racing was an 
infernal cheat; but still the debt was to be paid, 
and he had not the means. 


26 


wagers which they cannot afford to lose, and some- 
thing was once or twice obscurely hinted of its be- 
ing little better than swindling. Such insinuations 
are but a small part of the mortification which a 
ruined gambler must endure ; and though they cut 
M’Gloghlin to the quick, he did not dare to resent 
them, both from a fear of exposure to his father, 
and because he knew tiat any attempt to obtain 
what the world calls satisfaction, would only entail 
upon him additional insult, as his station in society, 
that painful and ambiguous posture between the 
simple and the gentle, destitute alike of the honest, 
unpretending plainness of the one, and of the cul- 
tivated polish of the other, precluded him from 
challenging equal privileges with those who asso- 
ciated with him only on the race-ground, as they 
would readily do with any ruffian who offered to 
stake money. 


The time, however, was rolling on, and young 
M’Gloghlin saw no prospect of being able to meet 
his engagement; his father was a close griping 
man, whe, though he loved to see his son well 
dressed, and even well mounted, calculated to the 
penny the sum that was requisite for that purpose, 
and made no loose aliowance for pocket-money. 
The son well knew, too, that the discovery of his 
delinquency would throw the “old boy,” as he 
termed him, into a fit of ungovernable fury, for he 
had often warned him against gambling of all sorts, 
and racing in particular; and it was on a false 
pretence, and in direct disobedience to his exprese- 
orders, that he had been even present on the ¢ourse . 
Besides, the sudden fit of passion was not the only, 
or the worst result, which young M’Gloghlin fear- 
ed. He was well aware, that the little property 
his grandfather had purchased, was not settled on 
the successive heirs-at-law, but was completely in 
his father’s power to will it to whom he pleased ; 
and he greatly dreaded, that the eflect on his de- 
termined character, would be to induce him to dis- 
inherit himself in favour of his younger brother, to 
whom the old man seemed already much more at- 
tached. For all these reasons, he resolved to ven- 
ture for once upon sume desperate effort to relieve 
him from his present difficulties, without exposing 
him to the resentment of his father. His first 
thought, after his introduction to Norry Sullivan, 
was to marry her; her uncle, he knew, had saved 
a sum sufficient to extricate hire from his distress, 
if he could get it into his hands; but when he 
sounded him on the subject of a marriage with his 
niece, he found that, although old Hourighan seem- 
ed not averse to the match, nor to engaging a suita- 
ble portion ultimately with Norry either, he yet 
was resolved to pay down no money during his 





own lifetime. M’Gloghlin, he said, was welcome 


+ taste 
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to come and live in his house, and take a share of his | heart to poor Norry,—God in heaven bless him, 
farm; and then what need for dirty, dauny bits of | and reward him!—for that same I pray Christ,’ 
paper down in his hand? Now, these same “dirty, | and she crossed herself devoutly, as she pronounc- 





dauny bits of paper down in hand,” were precisely |ed the holy name of the Saviour. 


M’Gloghlin 


what alone would serve the turn of young M’- | waited impatiently till her passion of tears subsid- 
Gloghlin; and as he knew that Hourighan, ac- ed, and she could listen to the specious glosses 


cording to the custom of all Irish farmers who are | with which he varnished over the crime. 


well to pass in the world, had good store of them 


‘ Arrah, whisht, Norry, ma vourneen,’ he replied, 


wrapped up in an old worsted stocking, and secret- | purposely adopting her own idiom, both as more 
ed in seme hole inside the thatch of his cettage, he | familiar to himself than better language, and as 


resolved to come at these by fair means, or by foul. 

Accordingly, when he found that all attempts to 
wheedle Hourighan into an arrangement more con- 
sistent with his wishes, were likely to prove inef- 
fectual, he affected to be so passionately in love 
with Norry, as to consent, for her sake, to the 
terms proposed, and was received by both uncle 
and niece as her accepted lover. Various were 
the pretexts he devised for protracting the period of 
celebrating their nuptials, chiefly urging the diffi- 
culty of bringing his father to “listen to raison,” 
atl evince his approbation of the match, by “ be- 
stowing him something dacent” to begin house- 
keeping with; while Hourighan and the girl, feel- 
ing that the hurrying on of the business ought not 
to come from their side, offered no remonstrances 
against this delav. 


Meanwhile the peculiar relation in which he 
stood towards her, the total absence of that fasti- 
dious delicacy, which under similar circumstances 
amongst the more elevated classes, screens maiden 
purity not only from pollution, but even from the 
least utterance of the sullying breath of the spoiler, 


and the assured belief that she was almost imme- | 


diately to be made his wedded wife, contributed 


to render Norah Sullivan an easy prey to the in- | 


sidious arts of young M’Gloghlin. Her seduction 
was but the first step towards the consummation 
of his contemplated villainy: when the poor girl 
had thus put herself completely in his power, he 
proceeded less ceremoniously to the accomplish- 
ment of his ultimate views. He no longer con- 
cealed from her the pressing exigency fur money 
to which he was reduced, and scrupled not to 
make the filching of old Hourighan’s notes by her, 
the indispensable condition of that union which he 
had so often and so solemnly sworn to celebrate. 
Long and bitterly did Norah weep at this humiliat- 
ing demand, and strenuously did she endeavour to 
dissuade M’Gloghlin from his purpose. ‘Ith’n, is 
it yourself, Connor,’ sobbed she, ‘that would have 
me be after robbin’ my poor ould uncle that tuck 
me in, and sheltered me frem every wave whin my 
poor mother died, God rest her soul in glory! and 
left mea desolate orphan, without kith or kin 
in the wide world to look on me but himself? 
Was it for this he rared me up like a lady, and 
thought nothin’ too good for me; and wouldn’t 
take on wid Mrs. Brady, the rich widdy that keeps 
the Inn, and was always mighty sweet upon him 
entirely, only he said he’d never bring in a step- 


mother over his little girl? Thim was his words, 


and he called me his daughter, so he did ; and well 


he might, surely, for he always had a father’s warm 


|more likely to soothe and coax the girl to his pur- 
pose. ‘Can't you be quite (quiet) now, and hear 
raison? Sure, don’t you knew it for sartain, all as 
one as if Father Gahagan was after telling you 
from the altar, that it’s all your own when your 
, ould uncle goes? and where’s the differ of taking 
|it now when we want it badly, and sorrow a bit the 
, wiser he need be about the matter ?” 
| ©O thin, Connor, agrah,’ said the girl, ‘ how is it 
;you can think of evenin’ me to the likes o’ this, 
_after takin’ an advantage of me, and decavin’ me ? 
| It’s cruel it is of you, and if you had the rale love 
| for me you often said, you wouldn’t bid me do it. 
| But what d’ye mane about bein’ never the wiser? 
‘Sure it isn’t what you think my uncle dosen’t 
know the differ betwane money and no money 
' when he goes to his bag ?’ 
‘Mind what I tell you, Norry, jewel, and raison 
good; your uncle never goes to take away money 
‘out ef his ould stockin’, but to put more in, and 
‘I’ve a bundle of beautiful fine notes, only they 
| won’t pass, that I'll give you to put in the place of 
_thim others, and no one, as I said, to know the dif- 
| ference, till they all come to ourselves again.’ 
| But still,’ objected Norry, ‘I dunna wherea- 
| bouts he keeps thim weary notes you want so bad, 


at all, at all, for he was always a good warrant to 
keep his makin’s safe enough.’ 

‘Then,’ replied M’Gloghlin, ‘ you must find out, 
Norry, and [’ll tell you what you’ll do; your uncle 
is gone to the fair of Cruagh to sell three collops,* 
and as sure as he comes back to night, he’ll go to 
the place to put in the muney after he thinks every 
one fast asleep, so you must watch him, and find 
out where he hides it.’ 

With a heavy heart, Norah gave, by her silence, 

a reluctant acquiescence. Hourighan returned 
late that evening, in high spirits and good-hv- 
mour, having sold his cattle well, and taken more 
than one glass over the bargain. 

‘Well, Norry,’ said he, in a strange dialect, 
which was a mixture of sea phrases, with his na- 
tive patois, ‘ what d’ye think I done with the lucky 
penny the rum old Quaker that I sould the collops 
to, refused to take?—why ; I bought thee some 
thing to top thy rigging with ;—there’s a pair off 
streamers for you, honey,’ he added, as he unfolded ads 
two blue and crimson ribbons, which he had pur- ~ 
chased at the fair, to adorn his niece’s bonnet; 
‘you'll be fine enough now for Connor, at any 
rate.’ 

The pleasure that had momentarily lighted up 
the girl’s countenance at the appearance and good- 















* Collop, a head of black cattle. 
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humoured talk of her affectionate uncle, died away | worst, to bear the shame and punishment of the er- 
at M’Gloghlin’s name, and the recollection of the | ror she had already committed, rather than go on 


guilty promise she had made him in the morning. 


‘in the ways of guilt. But scarcely was the reso- 


‘« An’ doesn’t the ribbons plase you thin, Norry, | lution formed, when the thought of the probable 


that you look so sarious at thim?’ said the old 
man. ‘Sure, it’s meself that doesn’t know much 
about thim sorts of things, but I thought it’s what 
you'd like thim best, or [’d iv brought you some- 
thin’ else. Maybe thim’s not the colours Connor 
likes—eh, Norry?’ And her uncle placed his arm 
affectionately round the girl’s neck.—‘ Is that the 
raison ? 

‘O no, sir,’ said Norry, ‘ They’re very nice, very 
iligant ribbons, so they are, and it’s too good you 
are to me, too good entirely.’ 

The poor girl’s heart was full, and she could 
speak no more, but bursting into tears, hid her face 
on her uncle’s shoulder. 

‘In the name o' God! what’s the matter wit 
you, child? said he, alarmed,—‘ has anythin’ come 
across you when I was away ?” 

‘O no, uncle! nothin’—nothin’ at all.’ 

‘And what makes you cry thin? was Connor 
M’Gloghlin here to-day 1 

‘He was sir.’ 


‘And did he say anythin’—anythin’ you didn’t | 


like? Bekase if he did, and if it’s that that’s grieven’ 
you, Pil—’ And here he swore with all the en- 
ergy of an old seaman—‘I’ll make him repint it 
the longest day he lives—ould as I am, I’ll break 
every bone in his skin before to-morrow night, if 
he has said an uncivil word to my little girl.’ 

‘O no, he didn’t,—he didn’t, indeed,’ said his 
niece, alarmed in her turn. ‘ There’s nothin’ at all 
the matter wit me now, uncle, only I was lew and 
sick all day, whin you wor away; an’ it was just 
the aisin’ of my heart that made me cry.’ 

‘ Well,’ said her uncle, ‘I don’t understand the 
ways of you women, Norry; but if it isn’t well 
you are, jewel, you’d better go to bed, for it’s time 
anyhow, an’ so willI. Good night, and God bless 
you, child,’ 

The blessing smote upon the ear of the guilty 
girl like the knell of a parental imprecation. The 
thought of the unworthy part she was acting sunk 
bitterly upon her heart: she bid her uncle good 
night, and eager to escape from the pain which she 
conceived his presence inspired, she quickly shut 
herself up in her little chamber. 

But when alone, the distraction ef the girl’s feel- 
ings became even greater than it was before, as she 
had no need of an effort to command them, in or- 
der to save appearances. One moment she thought 
of her engagment to young M'Gloghlin, and the 
degraded situation in which she stood, if she dared 
to disoblige him. The next, her mind dwelt upon 
the kind confidence and affectionate words of her 
uncle, and again she wept bitterly, and flung her- 
self upon her bed in an agony of doubt as to the 
course she should take. Her first resolution was, 
to lie still, and to tell Comnor the next day, that 
she could not bring herself to do what he had de- 
sired,—to trust that he would yield to the urgency 
of her excuses; or, should the worst come to the 





consequences of it, eame with redoubled furce up- 
'on her imagination. 
| fierce impatience of her lover,—which she had 


She pictured to herself the 


‘more than once lately been obliged to witness,— 
| his anger, and perhaps his abandonmen: of her to 
‘shame and scorn. She thought of her uncle, and 
the effect that such an event would have upon 
him,—his affection for her perhaps turned to con- 
tempt,—his pride in her become his shame and his 
disgrace. The sting of this reflection was more 
|than the unhappy girl could bear; she sprang up 
from her bed—her candle had been extinguished, 
but a ray of light from the outer room gleamed 
through a crevice in the door of her little apart- 
ment. Almost without a consciousness of what 
she was doing, she stole softly to the door, and 
kneeling down looked through the crevice. 

Her uncle was in the act of carrying over the 
‘table from the centre to one corner of the room, 
‘upon which he placed a chair, and mounting upen 
| it, reached up his hand, and took from between the 
inner surface of the thatch and the rafter above his 
head, the old stocking which contained his  trea- 
sure; then taking from his pocket the notes he 
had received at the fair, he thurst them into the 
stocking, and deubling it up, returned it to its hid- 
ing place. 

Having removed the chair and table to their 
former situations, he took away the candle to his 
own room, and Norah looked upon darkness. 

‘ Well, said she, talking to herself as she arose, 
‘Connor M’Gloghlin, I’ve done your biddin’, an’ 
well it would have been for me that I never seer 
your face, for complyin’ wit your wishes has madé 
me commit sin every way.—Oh, hone !’ she con- 
tinued, wringing her hands, ‘ would! have thought 
a twelvemont’ ago, that this blessed night, I’d have 
sat up to watch my poor ould uncle like a thief, to 
see where he put his money ! O Connor, Connor, 
it’s little I thought you’d make me suffer dthis-a- 
way!’ and again the girl wept, and laying down, 
cried herself to sleep. 

It is fortunate for these in the humbler conditions 
of life, that when suffering under the anxieties to 
which all conditions are liable, and destitute of 
those resources of comfort which friends and for- 
tune put in the power of those of higher rank ; the 
necessity they are under of actively applying them- 
selves to their daily toil, serves to invigorate their 
minds, and to dissipate that weight ef sorrow 
which would otherwise bow them to the earth. It 
was a fine sunny morning when Norah rose; her 
uncle had already gone out to the fields, and she 
too had to set about her morning tasks. The cows 
were to be milked, the calves-fed, the young tur- 
keys to be looked after, and various other little 
matters to be attended to, which required active 
exertion in the open air; so that she had hardly 
time to think of her troubles, before her uncle came 
in to breakfast, and he was well pleased to find her 
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with so little sign of the agitation of the preceding 
evening. 

‘ Morrow to ye, Norry,’ said he, as he came in. 
*Thim wearry young turkeys, Norry,—did you 
see after thim this mornin’? If one doesn’t keep a 
sharp look-out, they die, the craturs, for no raison, 
at all, at all, but just as if it was out of contrari- 
ness,’ 

‘I fed err, ait this mornin’, and they’re all 
quite well,’ said Norah. 

‘I’m glad you were able, child, to see after thins,’ 
returned her uncle, ‘ and that you look better your- 
self this mornin’; some little bit of a squall upset 
you last night, but it’s fine wedther and smooth 
sailin’ this mornin’ wit you agin.’ 

Norah suppressed a sigh, and assented. 

Twelve o’clock at noon brought young M’Glogh- 
kin to the door, before which time Norah had made 
a resolution, which unfortunately she was in the 
sequel not able to keep. He did not waste much 
time in salutations, but proceeded immediately to 
his business. 

‘ Did he sell the cattle yesterday ?’ said he. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the girl. 

‘ Well, and did you do as I said ?” 

‘Oh, Connor!’ said she, ‘is it nothin’ else but 
that muney you do be thinkin’ of ?’ 

‘To be sure, why shouldn’t I think of it?’ re- 
plied he, ‘and surely,’ his face growing red with 
anger, as he spoke, ‘ you didn’t forget, Norry, what 
I told you to do yesterday ?” 

‘Forget,’ said the girl, ‘oh no! I wish I did, 
and thin I wouldn’t have the sin on my conscience 
of watchin’ him, and seein’ him put up his own 
hard urnins, that he has a good right to put where 
he plases, and I not to care, for he never begridged 
(grudged) thim on me.’ 


‘Then you know where the stockin’ is?’ said 
M’Gloghlin, with an eagerness that evinced his 
pleasure at what she had justtold him. ‘ Where 
was it he kept it so snug?’ 


‘Pll not tell you, Connor M’Gloghlin,’ said No- 
rah, with an air of firmness which surprised and 
disconcerted him; ‘an’ listen to me now, what 
I’m goin’ to say. I know well enough what you 
have in your power, after what has passed between 
us two; you may, though I don’t think you’d have 
the cruel heart, Connor, to do it—but I know you 
can, if you plase, lave me in shame an’ disgrace, 
to be scorned and looked down upon by the poorest 
of the neighbours; yet, bad as I'll be, I'll have 
some excuse that my heart led me astray, an’ no 
one’ll have it to say that I desinded to the mane 
villyany of bein’ a thief an’ robbin’ my poor ould 
uncle of his hard-earned muney ; and so, Connor, 
don’t ask me agin, for I won’t do it.’ 

There was something in the girl's manner so 
decisive, that M’Gloghlin saw at once the necessity 
of finding some new motive to work her up te the 
vile act to which his scheme had all along tended, 
and there was a readiness about the villain which 
soon determined the new course he should take. 

‘Well, Norry,’ said he, with a softened tone, 
‘ what you say about the muney is true enough, an’ 
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| I like you the better for it; an’ as for desartin’ you, 
it’s meself that would be long sorry to do any such 
roguish turn; but I am afeard I must bid you a 
long farewell for all that, for since I can’t get the 
muney, I must go to jail to-morrow evenin’; an’ 
long enough I may be there, before any one’ll re- 
weve me.’ 

*To jail!’ said the terrified girl. ‘Oh, Connor, 
don’t say that. My God, what will become of us "’ 

‘It’s true enough, Norry; if the muney I owe 
is not paid by to-morrow at twelve o’lock, in the 
evening I'll be taken to Limeric jail, and put inside 
four bare walls, where I suppose I must die of cold 
and starvation, for my father will be so mad when 
he hears of it, that I know he’ll never give mea 
halfpenny, nor send near me to know if I’m dead 
or alive.’ 

‘Connor, jewel,’ said Norah, crying; ‘you 
mustn’t go to jail. Is there no way in the world 
that you could settle it ?” 

‘None at all, barrin’ I could get the muney 
somewhere, even if it was for a little while; maybe 
I'd be able to pay it baek afore long. But sure, 
if you think it wrong totake it, Norry, I must only 
meet my fate, an’ I hope you’ll sometimes think of 
poor Connor when he’s in confinement, an’ can’t 
come near you.’ 

‘Oh, they shan’t take you, Connor,’ sobbed the 
girl; ‘I'll get you the notes to-night, an’ I pray 
Jasus you may be able to give them back to me 
soon, an’ ase my conscience of the sin of takin’ 
them.’ 

‘That’s my good little girl,’ said M’Gloghlin, 
his countenauce brightening at the success of his 
scheme. ‘I knew you wouldn’t see me brought to 
such distress if you could help me. To be sure, 
I’ll give you back the muney as soon as ever J can; 
an’ in the mane time, here’s the notes I tould you 
of, to put in the place of them you take; they'll 
just do as well to fill the ould stockin’ as any 
other,’ said he, as he gave Norah a bundle of flash 
notes, such as sharpers at races and fairs are gen- 
erally supplied with. ‘An’ I haven’t forgot my 
promise neither, Norry,’ continued he. ‘Do you 
get the muney as soon as your uncle is asleep, an’ 
meet me as soon as day breaks in the mornin’ at 
the little boat-quay; I'll have a beat ready, an’ 
we'll start at oncet over to Kilrush, where the priest 
"ll be ready, an’ you'll come home Mrs. M’Glogh- 
lin, in less than no time.’ 

‘I’ll do what you bid me, Connor,’ said Norah, 
well pleased that the marriage, which was becom- 
ing every day more necessary to her reputation, as 
well as to the comfort of her own feelings, was no 
longer to be postponed ; ‘ but will the priest marry 


looking at M’Gloghlin, ‘that doesn’t go to mass.’ 

‘Never you fear that,’ replied M’Gloghlin. ‘I'll 
warrant you he’ll marry us when we ask him, wid 
one o’ them notes you're to get me, in my hand ; 
an’, at all events, Father Gahagan here below 
could prove something for him, if ever he was at- 
tacked for marryin’ me as a Protestant. An now, 
Norry, jewel, I must bid you geod-by till the morn- 








us, d’ye think? for you know there is one of us,” 
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in’. Be sure you get the muney, or we are ruined, 
and come to me very early.’ 


* * . oe * * * 


It: was about three o’clock ona fine summer 
morning, in the grey light and chilling air of the 
half-hour that precedes sunrise, that Norah Sulli- 
van, carefully drest in white beneath, but wrapped 
in a bluish-grey duffle cloak externally, stole down 
from her uncle’s cottage, towards the bank of the 
river, with his hard earnings secreted in the bosom 
of her gown. 

Scarcely had she reached half way to the shore, 
when, as she crossed the last field of her uncle’s 
farm, a hare, startled by her early footsteps, bound- 
ed across the path, and Norah, as she blessed her- 
self, could not help thinking it looked supernatur- 
ally large, and boded no auspicivus issue to her 
journey. Often and fearfully did she look back at 
the cottage, to see that none had been awakened 
by her departure, or tracked her footsteps, ner did 
she feel secure until she saw M’Gloghlin advanc- 
ing from the place where he had moored his boat. 

‘Have you brought the notes?’ he eagerly in- 
quired, in an under tone, as he held out both his 
hands to greet her. ‘Oh, it’s the notes you want, 
and not me?’ answered Norah, cheerily, as ske 
now saw herself on the point, as she thought, of 
being made an honest woman again.— Well, I 
have thim, sure enough; and I'll keep thim too, 
till thim words are said over us at Kilrush.’ 

‘Murder, Norry dear! Sure you don’t think I’m 
goin’ to rum away from you at the church-door ?’ 
replied M’Gloghlin, in the same light tene, when 
he perceived that his design had fully suceeeded— 
‘No, no; honour bright. I'll never lave you 
now, jewel; so give me the dirty papers, an’ there’s 
no fear of my losin’ thim for want of pockets, not 
all as one,’—and he glanced at Norah’s well- 
shaped gown, which obviously disdained all such 
old-fashioned and unbecoming appendages. 

‘Here they are, thin, an’ a weary on them,’ 
said Norah; ‘God send us good luck with them, 
for they cost me a sorrowful night’s watching any 
how ;’ and her conductor lifted her into the boat. 

The management of the vessel, and the design 
he had in view, absolutely required the co-opera- 
tion of another with himself, and in consequence, 
M’Gloghlin had the night before associated in his 
plan, with the promise of a considerable bribe, a 
iniscreant of the lowest grade, named Nicholas 
Sheehan, an elder and bolder villain than himself, 
who had been his instigator and abettor in more 
than ene atrocity already. 

This fellow very readily joined in his scheme, 
and seemed to rejoice, even with a sort of savage 
exultation, at the thought of shedding blood for a 
reward. He now speedily set the sail, while M’- 
Gloghlin, with Norah by his side, took the helm, 
and they floated quickly down the river in the di- 
rection of the north shore, as if to make Kilrush. 
They were just off Labash-kedah, where the re- 
ceding of the shore, in a winding bay, renders the 
river particularly broad, when Sheehan, who, till 
now, had lain stretched in silence along the bow of 
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the boat, slowly stood up, and looked around on 
every side. Here and there along the coast of 
Clare a wreath of thin blue smoke betokened that 
the inhabitants of the cabins were already astir; 
and the sun, just peering above the blue hills which 
lay in the eastern distance, gave promise of a sun- 
ny joyous day. No other boat, however, was yet 
stirring on the river ; and the shores on both sides 
were too distant to render either sight or sound of 
any being so diminutive as man distinguishable. 
‘Now!’ uttered Sheehan in a low emphatic voice, 
as he shuffled up to the stern where the others sat. 
Norah, whom the gentle motion of the boat gliding 
smoothly down the glassy current, combined with 
the fresh and pleasant air of the morning, had tui- 
led into a day-dream of future happiness; her 
reputation saved, her uncle reconciled, and she 
with her stalwart and young husband the happy 
cheerful woman she used to be ; wrapped in such. 
far-off meditations, she was startled by the por- 
tentous sound of Sheehan’s ‘Now’ and looking 
up, she saw him exchange a glance of such diaboli- 
cal intelligence with M’Gloghlin as made her blood 
tocurdle. In the moment of her involuntary shud- 
der, Sheehan seized her round the waist with both. 
his hands; she screamed, and made a convulsive 
effort to catch and cling to M’Gloghlin, but he 
shook her rudely off, and exclaimed to his compa- 
nion, ‘Over with her now at once!’ 


‘ Connor, fer the love of God,’ shrieked the ago- 
nized girl, ‘don’t kill me—don’t kill the baby that 
isn’t born!’ But whilst uttering the words, she 
was hurled inte the air, and fell stunned and heavi- 
ly upon the water, some yards from the boat. Ir. 
the instant of the splash, and of her mortal agony, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Blessed Queen of Heaven, have 
marcy on my Before the sentence was com- 
pleted, a blow frem the oar, which Sheehan had 
snatched up, drove her with violence beneath the 
surface. The stroke was on the head, and fatal ; 
she sank rapidly a few yards, remained suspended 
in the water, then slowly rose a yard or two, wher 
life became extinct; a slight bubble rose to the 
surface, and then they saw her white dress gradual- 
ly sinking deeper and deeper, till it grew indistinct, 
as water is in water, and finally disappeared. 

M’Gloghlin was still gazing in the direction of 
the body ; and in the rush of disordered feelings 
which crowded his mind, scarcely recollected that 
he was himself the perpetrator of the foul murder, 
or had any other interest in the scene before him 
than that of an ordinary spectator, when he was 
roused by the rough voice of Sheehan.— Come, 
Master Connor, we’ve done the job cleverly, any 
how ; you’d bether put about ship now, if you 
plase.’ M’Gloghlin made the necessary movement 
of the helm in silence, and Sheehan shifted the 


sail. 


‘It’s a terrible thing to kill a woman!’ were the 
first words that broke from the former; and he 
brushed his eyes with the sleeve of his coat. 

‘Ith’n, what signifies it ?’ replied ‘the other, cool- 
ly; ‘sure it’s only one squeak, an’ all’s over.— 








Never think you to cry after her, Master Connor,’ 
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he added, observing M’Gloghlin’s eyes looked wa- 
tery ; ‘nor for any woman born, barrin’ one, and 
that’s the mother that bore you, agrah—divel ano- 
ther woman on God’s earth is worth any man’s 
sheddin’ a tear for. I believe I cried at my ould 
mother’s berrin’ myself, God me marciful to her 
sowl. Here, sir, here’s somethin’ to keep up your 
sperrits ;’ and he smiled at his own wit, as he hand- 
ed M’Gloghlin a small black bottle of poteen. 
‘ There, the thievin’ gauger never baptized that— 
bad luck to him; I wisht we were after sarvin’ him 
the same turn this mornin’ that we did to i: 

‘D—n it, don’t talk about that,’ said M’Glogh- 
lin, interrupting him hastily ; and taking a draught 
from the bottle, he seemed to recover his natural 
air of fierce hardihood. The boat soon reached the 
shore, at a point some distance below that from 
which they had set out, and the murderers leaped 
upon the land. 

The strange disappearance of Norah Sullivan 
caused great astonishment, and much talk in the 
neighbourhood where she had lived; not so much 
because the girl had disappeared, for the violent 
abduction of young women is not exceedingly rare 
in the south of Ireland, as because no one could | 
tell how or where she had been carried away. The | 
old women talked about fairies, and the stories 
‘their grannies tould thim when they wer childer, 
of young people bein’ sperrited away.’ The young 
women said it was ‘a quare endin’ to all the fine 
coortin’ that was goin’ on betwane herself and the 
young squireen;’ while a party of young squires, 
who, having hunted a fox to death in the neigh- 
bourhood, stopped for an hour to refresh at the 
village inn, listened attentively to the story, and 
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came to the conclusion, nemine cont:adicente, 
that it was all a d—d scheme of the priests to pre- 
vent the girl marrying a Protestant, and to get her 
uncle’s money to themselves. 


But amongst all these, were only two persons 
who seemed to take poor Norah’s disappearance 
geriously and soberly to heart. The first of these 
was the old man her uncle, who, because he really 
loved the girl, and had felt her to be the support 
ef his old age, sought her every where, sometimes 
sorrowing for her loss, and sometimes vehemently 
declaring vengeance against whoever had stolen 
her away; for he never thought of imputing her 
absence to voluntary flight, nor did the idea that 
she was dead seem more than once or twice to 
cross his mind, 


The other, who seemed to take a great interest 
in her fate, was Mr. Morton, a gentleman of pro- 
perty, a clergyman, and a magistrate of the coun- 
ty, who, living near the spot, and knowing all the 
circumstances of the case, was actuated by his re- 
gard for justice, and for the old man Hourighan, 
who was his tenant, to trace, as far as possible, 
the cause of the girl’s disappearance, and the place 
of her concealment. He learned from her unele 


the terms upon which his niece was with M’Glogh- 
jin, and had made many inquiries about him, the 
result of which was by no means favourable. He 
ascertained that the day before the girl’s disap- 











pearance, M’Gloghlin had been at the cottage, and 
had not been there again for three days; that 
when he did call, he expressed the greatest as- 
tonishment at hearing of Norah’s disappearance, 
though it was almost impossible that he should not 
have heard of it previously, as it had been talked 
of far and wide for two days. He had not return- 
ed to the cottage any more, and had been observ- 
ed to be almost constantly drunk ever since, All 
these circumstances excited a degree of suspicion 
in Mr. Morton’s mind, which determined him to 
watch the young man closely; but the worst he 
conceived possible of him was, that he had carried 
the young woman somewhere, and kept her in 
confinement. He was, however, soon undeceived, 

It was about a fortnight after the disappearance 
of his niece, that Farmer Hourighan was sent for 
at an early hour by Mr. Morton. The old man 
had a presentiment that ke was to hear something 
about his ‘little girl,’ and made haste to attend the 
summons. 

‘Have you heard any thing about her, sir?’ 
said he, as soon as he entered Mr. Morton’s par- 
lour. 

‘IT have heard some very bad news about your 
niece, Hourighan, which it is necessary I should 
inform you of at once,’ replied the magistrate. 

‘God is good sir,’ said the old man, ‘ What is 
™ 

‘I am very sorry to have to tell you, Hourighan, 
that your niece is drowned.’ 

‘Drowned! your honour—Christ Jasus, bless 
us! Whin—where !—How could it be ?’ 

‘That is all yet to be found out. All I know is, 
that itis so. Sit down, Hourighan, my good fel- 
low, and be calm,’ continued Mr. Morton, in a 
softened tone, as he observed the big tears to roll 
down the weather beaten cheeks of the old man. 
‘Sit down, and I will tell you what I have learned, 
and what we must now do.’ 


‘I thank your honour,’ said the old man, in the 
broken voice of grief. ‘I'll pay attention, sir. My 
poor Norry—an’ so she’s gone, after all!’ 

‘Two fishermen,’ said the magistrate, ‘went 
dewn to the edge of the river this morning at day- 
break, to look at the salmon-nets, at a place about 
three miles below this. They saw something white 
lying a little below the surface of the water, which 
they found to be the body of a young woman. On 
examination, it has turned out to be the corpse of 
your kiece.’ 

The old man checked himself, as he was about 
to speak again; but the tears burst afresh from his 
eyes. 

‘The body is not so much decayed,’ continued 
the magistrate, ‘as might have been expected, 
from the long time it has probably been in the wa- 
ter; and I am informed there is the mark of 2 
dreadful blow on her head.’ 

‘Some villain murdered her, and threw her in,’ 
said Hourighan, starting up—‘ The poor crathur* 
God help her—I’ll pursue him all over the worlt, 
the villain, so I will.’ 


ee 





‘Be quiet, Hourighan,’ said the magistrate, ‘ and 
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attend to what I say. The blow I mentioned has | covered by an air of light and careless effrontery. 
been probably given by some boat’s keel in pas-|The attempt which he made to smile, as he « - 
sing over the body ; but that must be investigated. | knowledged the criminal intercourse between the 
The Coroner’s Inquest will sit to-day at two o’clock. | young woman and himself, was checked by the 
| shall be there, and so must you, and be as col- | unspoken murmur of disgust which ran through 
lected as possible. ‘Try to recollect, between this | the assembled crowd; but he acknowledged no 
and then, all you can of what your niece did and; more, and with sullen hardihood, pronounced the 
said for some time previous to her disappearance, | perjuries which were necessary to exonerate him 
and I hope we shall yet find some clew to this | from all knowledge and participation in the death 
mysterious matter,’ of the unfortunate young woman. 

“The old man went away, and at the appointed| ‘Young man,’ said the magistrate, when his ex- 
time was present at the Coroner’s Inquest, with | amination was concluded, ‘I beseech you, let the 
the magistrate. It was an exceedingly mournful | dreadful circumstance we are now investigating 
thing for those who had seen and known Norah | have its due and salutary influence upon your 
Sullivan in life, to behold her cold remains lying | mind; and think not to harden your heart to the 
upon the rough strand of the river. Decay had | misery and guilt, of which, by your own acknow- 
proceeded so far, that the face had fallen in, and |ledgment, you have been in a great measure the 
displayed a horrible ruin of its former beauty. Her | author. How that unhappy young creature, who 
eyes were close shut, her arms extended towards | was so unfortunate as to be the partner of your 
her head, and her hands firmly clenched. The | guilty pleasure, bas come to her untimely end, we 
wound in her head was diligently examined by a | can only conjecture; but whether by her own act, 
surgeon, who expressed great doubts of its having |or by more desperate means, your mutual crime 
been inflicted by a boat’s keel, as had been sug-'has probably led to it. Circumstances may yet 
gested. The skull was fractured in one long line, | turn up to enable us to judge more certainly how 
which he said appeared to him to have happened | the young woman came by her death; and if it 
from the stroke of some edged but very blunt in- | was by violence, I trust the finger of God will, in 
strument, which had descended perpendicularly on | his own good time, and by the means which he 
the top of the head. On examining the body fur- | thinks best, point out the murderer. You, sir, may 
ther, it was discovered, with increased horror and | now depart, I hope, to think of this business with a 
astonishment, that the young woman was pregnant. | more serious and contrite heart than your most un- 
Hourighan could only be made to believe the fact, | becoming behaviour this day would warrant us in 
by the positive assurances of Mr. Morton, and the } expecting.’ 
surgeon; and then he insisted that M’Gloghlin| M’Gloghlin hung down his head, and slowly 
must be the author both of her dishonour and her | walked away—afraid to look around him, yet un- 
death. ‘It must be he,’ said the old man, ‘an’ no| willing, by a speedy retreat, to show any symp- 
one else, that destroyed her both sowl and body.’ toms of fear. ‘The inquiry terminated, and the 

‘Is M’Gloghlin here?’ said the magistrate toa | jury were under the necessity of recording a ver- 
tnan whom he had sent for him early in the mcm- | dict which merely related the circumstances under 
ing. | which the body was found. 


‘No, your honour—he tould me for to say to’ ‘~The questionable death of poor Norah did not 
your honour, that he had to go somewhere else to- prevent the usual ceremonies and absurdities of an 








day upon a little bit of business.’ ‘Trish wake. Tobacco was smoked, whiskey was 
‘And if he did, why did you not deliver your drunk, and many a gossiping story told, while the 
message before ? | bright blaze of nine lighted candles shone around 


‘Why, thin, to tell God’s truth, your honour, I | the senseless corpse, as if it were in mockery of the 
made him a sort of a promise, that I wouldn t say ( darkness of death which had for ever sealed up its 
a word about him to man or mortal—barrin’ I was | eyelids. The old man set apart in a corner, re- 


axed, an’ couldn’t help it.’ fusing to be comforted—occasionally. as if uncon- 
‘Was this promise made at his request ?” scious of what he was doing, he seized a pipe, and 
‘A thin, who else’s, your honour?’ replied the smoked a few whiffs; and then, recollecting him- 
man. | self, he would lay it down, and resume his gloomy 


‘You mean that it was made at his request?’ _| and tearless inactivity. 


‘To be sure, your honour, that’s exactly what I! [py a day or two Norah was buried, and the me- 
mane.’ /mory of the transaction would probably soon have 

The inquest was adjourned to the next day, | died away, like a tale that is told, but that Mr. 
when the presence of M’Gloghlin was procured. | Morton still exerted himself to obtain every possi- 
His face looked pale, his eyes slightly blood-shot, | ble information of all that related to it, by inquiries 
his hair disordered, and his whole appearance | from those who knew the girl or M’Gloghlin. One 
wearing the signs of recent dissipation. As he| morning, about three weeks after the body was 
approached the body, those who marked him close- | found, his servant informed him, ‘there was one 
ly observed a slight quiver of his frame, and a| below that wanted to spake to him if he plased.’ 
nameless expression to pass over his face; but he| ‘ Who is it, Dennis?’ said Mr. Morton. 
made an effort to master his sensations, and the} ‘Tis Jim Rooney, your honour, that goes about 
agitation which he could not wholly command, he | sellin’ the sales an’ rings, and things like what 
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they used to sell in Essex Bridge, when we wor 
in Dublin, sir.’ 


‘ And what can he want with me—has any one 


been robbing or cheating him ?” 
‘Oh, devil a fear of that, your honour—by my 
sowl, he’d get up early that id chate Jim Rooney.’ 


‘So I should think myself, Dennis—but the | 


next time I ask you a question, you need not 
swear when you answer it.—'T'ell Rooney, that if 


“it be to sell something he wants, I won’t buy it, 


and therefore he need not trouble himself and me, 
by coming near me—if it be any other business, 
you may desire him to conie up stairs.’ 

The magistrate was pretty sure, that under this 
condition of admittance, Rooney the pedlar would 
not seek his presence, and was not a little surpris- 
ed when he saw him enter, bowing and scraping, 
and without his pack. ‘I beg your honour’s par- 
don,’ said Rooney, ‘ for makin’ so bould as to ask 
to see your honour; but it’s what I wanted to spake 
to you about a thing that I know vour honour 
takes a concarn in, and so I theught maybe you'd 
like to know it.’ 

‘ What is that, Rooney ? Tell me what you have 
to say; and asI know you're a clever fellow, tell 
it in the plainest and shortest manner possible.’ 

There is no uneducated people in the world 
more naturally polite, or more open to the influence 
of kind and flattering language from others, than 
the lower orders of the Irish. Rooney, anxious to 
show at once both his willingness and ability to 
obey a request put in so agreeable a form, lost no 
time in entering upon his story. 

‘I know your honour wishes to find out all you 
can about Norry Sullivan, Mr. Hourighan’s niece, 
that was found dead in the Shannon.’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ said the magistrate, eagerly. 

‘Well, your honour, only two or three days 
afore she was missin’, the cratwr, I sould her a 


gould brooch,—an’ I could swear to the same’. 


brooch, bekase it had a little bit of damage on one 
side of it, an’, by the same token, I sould it chape 
on account of that same. Well, behould you, sir, 
yesterday, whin I was goin’ along the road quate 
an’ asy, Pat Doolan’s little gossoon comes up to 
me, and siz he to me, siz he, ‘ Would you buy this ?” 
siz he; an’ I knew at oncet it was the very same I 
sould to the poor young woman, the Lord be mer- 
ciful to her sowl! So I questioned him how he 
came by it, an’ I made out that he found it in his 
father’s boat, just about the time she was lost. I 
knew his father very well, your honour,—he’s a 
dacent, honest, poor man, as ever was,—so I wint 
to him to spake abeut it; and, when I tould him, 
up he jumps, and slaps the table, your honour, and 
siz he to me, siz he, ‘ By the holy farmer !’—that 
was the oat’? he swore,— that was the mornin’ 
young Mr. M’Gloghlin borry’d my boat, an’ I'll be 
bail she must have been wit him, an’ dropt it.’ ’ 

‘ Did he say M’Gloghlin borrowed his beat the 
moming the young woman disappeared ?’ asked 
the magistrate eagerly. 


‘ He did, your honour; an’ that’s what I theught 
you’d like to know.’ 








‘You were right. 
as fast as you can.’ 
Rooney departed: on his mission, while Mr. Mor- 


Go and bring Doolan to me 


,ton paced up and down his study, wrapped in 


thought, and anxiously awaiting his return. Had 
M’Gleghlin slain a man, in any of those outrages 
which are so lamentably frequent in the seuth of 
Ireland, it is not probable that the common people, 
even though they were certain of his having com. 
mitted the crime, would have given the magistrate 
any aid to seize or to convict him ; but there was 
something so revolting to the wild sentiment of 
their character in the seduction and murder of 4 
young woman, that the bare suspicion of it was 
enough to excite the liveliest efforts towards the 
detection of the perpetrator ;—and perhaps the 
circumstance of'the suspected man being a reputed 
Piotestant, did net render them the less anxious to 
give the investigation all the aid in their power. 

Mr. Morton ascertained, that the evening before 
the disappearance of Hourighan’s niece, M'Glogh- 
lin had asked for the boat, which he said he want- 
ed for an hour or two, early in the morning, to go 
a little way down the river; and that he had re- 
turned it, after having made use of it, before break- 
fast the same morning. The magistrate was en- 
deavouring to see how he could connect this cir- 
cumstance with the others with which he was al- 
ready acquainted, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Hourighan in great agitation. 

The old man had been so regular in all his 
movements, that it had been true, as stated by M’- 
Gloghlin to Norah, that he never went to his trea- 
sure in the old stocking but to add to it. A par- 


, ticular fair, which happened just at the time when 


he paid his half-yearly rents, always supplied him 
with the monev for that purpose, and the consump- 
tion of his cottage was not supplied by money, but 
from the farm. The outlay for his niece’s funeral 
was, however, an unforeseen expense, for the de- 
fraying of which he had that morning had recourse 
to his stocking, and, to his utter amazement and 
terror, found, that worthless counterfeits had been 
substituted for hismoney. ‘The poor old man was 
stunned and distracted. The kind of grief with 
which he was afflicted did not make him insensible 
to the loss of his property, but added a terrified 
bewilderment to his feelings ; he saw his calami- 
tie= multiplying,—he felt as if the world were slip- 
ping from under his feet,—and, as soon as he re- 
covered sufficient recollection, he hurried to the 
magistrate to seek for advice and consolation. 

‘This is very extraordinary indeed!’ said Mr. 
Morton, when he heard the story. ‘How long is 
it since you looked at your money before?’ 


After some time, Hourighan was able to recol- 
lect, that it was only an evening or two before his 
niece’s disappearance that he had put money into 
the stocking ; but any examination of the contents 
he had not made for many a day. As, however, 


even the last money he had put in was gone, it 
was clear, that since that: time a part, if not the 
whole, of the theft had been committed. The old 
man knew nothing of the number of the notes ; but 
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he knew the person from whom ke got the last 
sum he had received; and as he was a Quaker, 
and, like most of his sect, extremely regular and 
correct in his business, it was thought probable 
that he might be able to give some information 
about the notes; and to him Hourighan rode off 
at once, accompanied by Mr. Morton, who now 
began to feel a strong suspicion of the foul villainy 
which had actually been practised. 

‘If thee can tell me the day I bought thv cattle, 
friend,’ said the Quaker, drawing out a little book, 
‘I can give thee full information as to the notes 
with which I paid thee.’ 

The day was mentioned, and he not only told 
them the number and description of the notes, but 
added, that one of them had come back to him that 
very morning, in a remittance from Limeric. 

‘This was just the clew which the magistrate 
wanted, aud ise lost no time in pursuingit. After 
a week's labour, and no small difficulty he traced 
the note, as he had almost expected he should, to 
have been paid by M’Gloghlin to a person in the 
neighbourhood ef Limeric who dealt in horses ; 
and, in the course of his inquiries, he also found, 
that a notorious schemer and swindling jockey, 
who was in the habit of frequently getting drunk 
with young M’Gloghlin, had been thrown into jail 
a few days before on suspicion of horse-stealing, 
and certainly of having endeavoured to pass upon 
a countryman some of the flash notes similar to 
those which were found in Hourighan’s stocking. 

Mr. Morton now issued a warrant for the appre- 
hension of M’Gloghlin ; but the matter having got 
wind, and the rural officers of the law not being 
either quite so prempt or so expert as the well- 
trained hawks of the grand falconer Sir Richard 
Bimie, the bird was flown ere they reached his 
nest; but it was known that he could not have 
escaped to any distance, and the magistrate still 
continued to collect evidence, in the hope that, if 
he could bring the proof home to him, he would 
be able to find M’Gloghlin before long. After 
some delay the jockey who was in jail, in the hope 
of thereby gaining some advantage for himself, 
gave voluntary information, that he had supplied 
M’Gloghlia with a parcel of flash notes, which he 
said he would know again, as, in order to make 
them look more like genuine notes which had been 
in circulation, he had himself written different 
names upon the backs of them. The papers were 
produced to him, and were identified as the very 
same which M’Gloghlin had received, So fara 
connection between him and the robbery was cir- 
cumstantially established, but whether this was 
eonnected with the death of the young woman still 
remained a mystery. p 

By one of those strange coincidences which 
have been remarked so many times to occur in 
case of mysterious murder, as if specially appointed 
by Providence to bring the perpetrators to punish- 
ment, additional evidence was procured which left 
little doubt that the young woman had been mur- 
dered, and that M’Gloghlin was concerned in it. 

There was an old man and his wife who lived in 
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a small and wretched cottage between the shore 
and Hourighan’s cottage, on the side of a hill 
which commanded a view of the water’s edge, and 
they possessed one cow which was all their world- 
ly goods. The man had a brother, an old soldier, 
who was a pensioner in the Kilmainham hospital 
in Dublin, and who died there, leaving some few 
pounds, which he had saved by selling his allow- 
ance of cheese, and doing without tobacco. On 
the very morning on which Norah Sullivan had 
disappeared, the countryman set off for Dublin, as 
he said himself, ‘to recave his brother’s fortune 
that he had left him;’ and having arrived there 
safely, and received the said fortune, amounting to 
five pounds and eighteenpence, he, being of a very 
different disposition from his brother, remained 
nearly six weeks in Dublin, and, as he ate very 
little, he contrived, with the money he received, to 
keep himself extremely drunk during nearly the 
whole of that time. At length he arrived at home, 
much in the same state as he went away, save 
that his brogues were_worn out, and his hat, if pos- 
sible, more crushed and shapeless than when he 
left home. On his arrival, he heard, for the first 
time, the story of the tragical end of Hourighan’s 
niece, and, very soon after, he sought the magis- 
trate, to whom he made the following important 
communication :— 


‘Plase your honour, sir, it was comin’ in day- 
light o’ the mornin’ that mysel’ and the ould wo- 
man (meaning thereby his wife) had fixed I was to 
go to Dublin, to see after my broder’s fortin—he 
that’s dead; may his sowl rest in glory, I pray 
God—an’ bad fortin it was to me to go take such 
a journey into foreign parts, I may say, where I 
was robbed, and kilt, and murdthered entirely. But 
sure enough, your honour, our cow was sick—she’s 
bether since, glory to God; and I got up arely to 
give her a warm dthrink. It was just afore sun- 
rise—I remimbir it as well as if it was yisterday ; 
an’ lookin’ down to the river to see what sorte of 
a day it id be, I seen young M’Gleghlin come up 
from a boat that had another man in it, that I didn’t 
know, an’ a young woman, wit a grey cloak on, 
met him. I didn’t see her face at all, but only her 
back, and the two set down together in the boat, 
and pushed off. I tuk no notice, bekase what busi- 
ness had I? An I knew Mr. M’Gloghlin was a 
wild young fellow, an’ maybe had some call to the 
gitl. Well, your honour, afore I left home I saw 
the boat come back wit only the two men in her, 
but I tuk no notice thin either, bekase, siz 1, I sup- 
pose they put her ashore somewhere doun the river 
a bit, siz I - : 

‘ Who did you say this to?’ said the magistrate 

‘Oh, only to myself, sir—sorrow one else; an’ 
thin off I wint, an’ never heard a word more about 
it, ’till last night, when I came home. So I thought 
it looked very quare, what I’ve been tellin’ your 
honour, an’ I was resolved to come t’ye.’ 

‘Did the woman you saw, appear to be coming 
from the direction of Hourighan’s house?’ 

‘'Troth it was, your honour, that very direction.’ 








The man’s depositions were taken ; another war- 
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rant made out for the apprehension of M’Gloghlin, 
and two mounted police sent for, to endeavour te 
put it in execution, 

The next evening the magistrate received posi- 
tive information, that young M’Gloghlin had been 
seen that morning, at a very early hour, stealing 
into his father’s house, and that he was probably 
still there. He at once determined to make a 
strong effort for his apprehension ; and taking the 
two mounted police and some other attendants 
with him, he proceeded, as daylight fell, to the re- 
sidence of the elder M’Gloghlin. An hour’s riding 
brought them to the spot; the appearance of the 
place, like that of many of the residences ef tie 
better sort of farmers in Ireland, indicated plenty, 
without what the English call comfort—some fine- 
ty, and no neatness. There was a sloping lawn 
before the house, which seemed not to have felt 
the plough, or the hand of the weeder, for a cen- 


tury. A road was made to sweep round before the | 


door, which had once been bounded by posts con- 
nected by light chains; but all the chains and 
some of the posts were broken, and the road itself 
seemed to have been abandoned by foot-passen- 
gers, in favour of a ‘shorter cut,’ a narrow foot 
path, which ran down the centre of the lawn, and 
terminated by a gap in the hedge at the bottom, 
and which the servants and the sheep found a more 
convenient method of getting to the road, than 
going round by the gate. At this gate, however, 
Mr. Morton halted ; and desiring the two mounted 
police to leave their horses with the others, who 
were to watch that no one escaped from the vre- 
mises, he advanced to the house. He was adn it- 
ted without difficulty, and could perceive, by thc 
manner of those whom he addressed, that his ap- 
pearance was not altogether unexpected. He told 
them at once, and in courteous and compassionate 
language, the object of his visit, and required, that 
if the young man were there, he should be given 
up. He was answered by the mother of young 
M’Gloghlin, the same who was mentioned in the 
beginning of our story. 

She had been a beauty in her youth, but was 
now a coarse and bold-featured woman ; her eyes 
still flashed with something of the vivacity of form- 
er times, and her face was flushed with passion.— 
‘Give him up” said she; ‘ And why should we 
give him up to you, supposin’ that he was here? 
What call have you to him? Did he ever do you 
any harm? and why should you want to murd- 
ther the boy, that I b’lieve wouldn't know you if 
he was lookin’ you in the face?—You may go 
your ways, Mr. Morton, an’ mind your prachin’, 
if you have any to mind, for you'll get none of 
him here,’ 

‘T am sorry, sir,’ said the magistrate, addressing 
her husband, ‘ to do what must be so painful to 
you; but I have positive information, and must 
search the house—the officers are in the hall.’ 

‘ Sarche away, thin,’ said the woman ; ‘ an’ may 
the . 

Her husband checked the curse which was com- 
ing to her lips, and ordering her sternly to be quiet, 
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the men proceeded on their search. They could 
not find him in the dwelling house. 

‘I cannot discharge my duty,’ said Mr. Morton, 
‘without having your out-offices also searched ; 
and as it is now almost dark, I must request you 
will send some one with a light to guide us to 
them.’ He purposely watched the countenance 
of the woman, and perceived it shaken by agita- 
tion at his proposal to proceed with the search, 
but fear of her husband kept her silent. 

Old M’Gloghlin merely answered, he might < do 
as he pleased.’ 

‘ Will you let this boy carry the light?’ said the 
magistrate, peinting to a thin but hardy-looking 
fair-haired boy, of ten or twelve years of age, who 
had sat looking sharply on, at every turn of the 
policemen, but had never uttered a word. The 
lad was the brother of young M’Gloghlin, but Mr. 
Morton did not know that; and he thought that 
from his youth, he would be less apt to deceive 
them in their search than any one else in the 
house. In this, however, he was mistaken; the 
boy was quiet and silent in his manners, but pos- 
sessed more acuteness than all the rest in the 
house put together. He looked at his father when 
he heard the question put; and gathering his as- 
sent from the expression of his eye, he arose to 
take the light. 

‘No—dinny—no,’ cried his mother, rushing 
forward ; and then as if suddenly recollecting her- 
self,—‘ well, thin, do, but— ;’ and she bent over 
the boy, and whispered in his ear, ‘ but dinny, dar- 
lin’,—mind what you’re about—lade thim off, an’ 
you'll see what Ill give you. An’ if yuu doan’t,’ 
continued she, clenching her teeth, ‘I’Jl dash your 
brains out whin they’re gone.’ 

The boy neither answered nor trembled, but led 
the way for the policemen, with a small lantern 
in his hand. ‘There was a gentleness and simpli- 
city in the lad’s manner, which led Mr. Morton to 
think, that if he were cross-questioned, or threat- 
ened, he would be able to obtain from him the in- 
formation, whether the person he sought for was 
in the place or not; but he felt an instinctive ab- 
horrence towards inducing the boy to betray the 
young man, villain as he believed him to be, and 
he therefore chose rather to trust to the vigilance 
of his search. 


The way led through a farm-yard, filled with 
stacks of hay and corn, which the policemen pro- 
posed to prod with their swords, as the object o! 
their search might possibly be concealed in them. 

‘But you might wound him, or kill him, if he 
really were there,’ said the magistrate, ‘ which you 
have no right to do, unless he makes violent resis- 
tance.’ 


‘If that be all you’re afraid of, sir,’ said the boy, 
‘they may prod away—they’l] hurt no one there, 
I’ll warrant, except it be the mice that make nests 
in the stacks, and that’ll do us no harm.’ 

‘Some of this hay appears to have been tossed 
about lately.’ 

‘Yes, sir, they were bringin’ it up to the loft for 
the horses.’ 
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‘ Where is the lo!t ?’ 

‘There’s two or three of them, sir—I’ll show 
them to you.’ 

He led the way along a little passage, bounded 
by a hedge, from which the little birds flew out, 
startled by the light, as it passed. ‘The poor lit- 
tle birds, sir, is frightened as if you were serchin’ 
forthem. It’s a pity to disturb them, sir, isn’t it? 
poor things that’s tired enough, I’ll engage, flyin’ 
about wit their little wings all day.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ thought the magistrate, ‘ that 
this boy can talk so lightly, if he really knows the 
iman to be lurking about here. I think we must 
have been wrong informed, after all.’ 

They examined three lofts without success; and 
the boy, after holding the lantern fur them, with 
great patience, was proceeding back by the way 
they had come, when Mr. Morton remarked ano- 
ther small building in a corner of the inclosure 
which they had not gone into. 

‘It’s only an ould lumber house,’ said the boy. 

‘I see some marks on the ground, as if hay had 
been carried into it lately,’ observed Mr. Morton. 

The boy, for the first time, betrayed a slight hesi- 
tation, as he answered, ‘ Maybe they did put hay 
into it—sometimes they do.’ But still he held 
back, and seemed anxious they should return with- 
out examining farther. 

‘We must trouble you to bring the light there, 
my boy,’ said the magistrate. * We must examine 
every place.’ 


They found, on entering the lower apartment, 
that it was, as the boy had said, a Jumber-house, 
where old cart wheels, and hay forks, and scythe 
handles lay scattered about. In one corner, how- 
ever, they discovered a step ladder, and a trap-door 
above it leading into the loft. 

‘IT suppose I needn’t go up, sir?’ said the little 
guide ; ‘It’s the same just as this place.’ 

‘We must see it, though,’ replied the magistrate; 
‘it will not keep you long.’ 


The boy slowly ascended the ladder, and the 
magistrate motioned to one of the men to follow: 
The man looked, however, rather suspiciously at 
the narrow trap-door, and observed that if there 
were any one above, it was very dangerous, as one 
man ia such a situation might knock a regiment 
on the head before they could get into the loft. 

‘I shall lead the way, then,’ said Mr. Morton, 
as he ascended into the apartment unmolested, fol- 
lowed by the two men. There was lumber in the 
room, and some sheaves of straw piled against the 
walls, which the policemen prodded with their 
swords, still without success, and they were about 
to descend, when it occurred to Mr. Morton, that 
the boy had not walked about in thefroom as in 
the other places, but had stood with his back to one 
particular spot, shading it from the light, while he 
held the lantern towards the other places which 
the men examined. He therefore turned back, 
and looking steadily at the boy, he thought he saw 
him slightly start, as he told the men they should 
look in that spot which they had omitted. There 
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ty of hay piled upon it, over which were loosely 
thrown a few old sacks. 

‘You'll spoil the sacks, if you thrust your swords 
there,’ said the boy. 

‘ We'll take them away first, then,’ said one of 
the men. He did so—and struck his sword into 
the hay—a loud shriek followed the thrust, and 
young M’Gloghlin sprung from the hay, and sur- 
rendered himself. ‘The sword had not touched 
him, and had he lain still he might have escaped ; 
but the danger was too much for his nerves, and 
he fell unwounded inte their hands. 

He was unprepared for resistance, and did not 
attempt it, but in sullen silence suffered his hands 
to be secured, and was led down to the yard. His 
mother, whu, at a little distance, had followed the 
whole search, muttering a thousand praises of her 
‘darlin little cute white-headed boy,’ for whom, 
until this instance of his dexterity in endeavouring 
to elude the vigilance of the police officers, she 
had never shown many symptoms of affection, was 
now almost frantic at the capture of her favourite 
son. 

‘Let my boy go, yeu hell hounds,’ said she, 
rushing towards the policemen—and then per- 
ceiving the utter helplessness of violence, she 
threw herself on her knees before the magistrate, 
and clasping her hands, besought his mercy with 
all the vehemence of the strongest of all earthly 
feelings, a mother’s affection for a faveurite son. 
He was wicked, and she knew him to be so—her 
own heart was vicious and deceitful; but one spet 
in it was still loyal to nature and a mother’s love, 
and in the passionate agony of fear and affection, 
she sunk in the dust before the magistrate, and be- 
sought his compassion on her misery. 


‘Oh, Mr. Morton,’ she exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Morton, 
jewel, don’t take him away from me—don’t take 
away my boy—1:y darlin’ boy, to murdther and 
destroy him. I'll engage for him he’ll never do 
any thing wrong again—I’ll watch him myself for 
you, day and night; but oh, lave him wit me, an’ 
may Christ an’ the Blessed Queen of Heaven, 
pour blessin’s upon you for ever an’ ever !’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry, said Mr. Morton, 
much affected by the woman’s vehemence of man- 
ner, ‘exceedingly sorry, indeed, for this unfortu- 
nate occurrence; but there isa public duty to be 
performed, and what you ask is altogether impossi- 
ble.’ 

‘Oh, dear Mr. Morton, don’t say se,’ said the 
wretched mother, still on her knees, ‘Oh, think 
of your own children, sir, an’ how you'd feel if 
they were taken away to be butchered, and their 
mother left like me to die of great sorrow and a 
broken heart—he’s my eldest boy, sir, one of the 
only two I ever had, an’ for the love of Christ, 
don’t take him away to kill him!’ 


‘Rise from your knees, unhappy woman,’ said 
Mr. Morton ; ‘or if you remain, pray to God for 
some peace and comfort under your calamity, and 
not to me, whe can yield you nothing. Your son 
must submit to the course of justice—he is charg- 





was an old trunk in the spot, which had a quanti- 


ed with dreadful crimes.’ 
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‘It is a lie—It is a lie,’ said the wretched wo- 
man, starting up; ‘you want to destrey him, you 
want his blood—ay, you hard-hearted villain, that’s 
what you want; an’ may my curse, an’ the curse 
of all belongin’ to me, torment you while you live, 
an’ gnaw your sow! in hell, where you'll surely be 
afore long !’ 

‘Take him away, take him away,’ said the ma- 
gistrate, ‘ this is too shocking.’ 

I omit the details of the trial of M’Gloghlin. 
The evidence against him was arranged with all 
the skill and care ef which it was capable. The 
best ‘ counsellors’ were employed, and no trial for 
many a long year and day excited so intense an 
interest. He was a Protestant, or at least so re- 
puted, and an opinion was abroad amongst the 
people, which the priests did by no means discou- 
rage, that ‘ unless they,’ that is, the authorities of 
the land, ‘couldn’t help it, he would not be found 
guilty.’ Found guilty, however, he was, after a 
most patient investigation, and a very long delibe- 
ration of the jury. 

Then the report ran through the populace, that 
although found guilty, he would not be executed ; 
they were sure he would get a reprieve, and that 
justice would not be done upon a Protestant for 
murdering a Catholic. M’Gloghlin all along de- 
nied the murder; his sole defence was his own 
simple and determined denial that he had mur- 
dered Norah Sullivan. The morning of execution 
arrived, and still the people could not believe he 
was to die. A coach was procured to carry him 
from the jail to the scaffold—the horses, frightened 
at something in the crowd, ran away, and the 
wretched man, handcuffed as he was, through the 
instinct of self-preservation, burst open the door, 
and jumped out, lest he should be overturned. 
Even this circumstance the people laid hold upon, 
to strengthen their favourite idea, that he was not 
to suffer the punishment due to his crime—they 
said it was a trick to cause delay, and that he would 
be taken back to jail. They were again mistaken. 
The horses were stopped, M’Gloghlin again pat 
into the carriage, borne to the place of execution, 
and hanged; but not until he was dead, and in 
accordauce with the tenor of his sentence, his body 
given to the surgeons to be anatomized, would the 
common people -believe, that the severity of the 
law would be actually enforced against one who 
was neither a poor man nor a Roman Catholic. 
In more recent times, however, this feeling has 
greatly died away. 


M’Gloghlin died as he had lived, sullen, and fe- 
rocious, and with his last breath protesting a lie. 
He asserted to the very last that he was not guilty 
of the murder. This circumstance caused some 
uneasiness to those, whf6m the circumstantial evi- 
dence had convinced of his guilt ; but in about a 
year afterwards, his associate Sheehan, who was 
also executed for the murder of a soldier in an af- 
fray about a private still, made while under sen- 
tenee a full confession of the matter, which ex- 
plained M’Gloghlin’s denial to have arisen from 
his not having actually committed the murder with 





lis own hands—and afforded the materials for 
the foregoing tale. 








Original, 


THE EXILE’S ADIEU. 


BY MISS MARY EMILY JACKSON, 





Farewell native land, cried the chieftain brave, 
I leave thee now for a darker orave, 

I have lived for thee till thou wert no more, 
And I leave thee now for a safer shore.— 

My dreams of glory have been in thee, 

But adieu, fair clime, thou art not for me. 


1 will wander off to some darksome isle, 

That ne’er will be blest with the wanderer’s smile; 
But deeply engrav’d on my lowly tomb, 

Shall be traced, fond mother, our parting doom,— 
And a sigh he breath’d as with wild amaze, 

He lingered the last on his home to gaze. 


“ Clime where the sun shines bright and fair, 

And fades not the blossom that’s cherished there, 

Clime of the brave that have died for thee, 

Can this be all that remains for me, 

Thou art fallen low, and thy peaceful shore 

Is blest with the smiles of the brave no more.” 
Wellsboro’, Tioga Co. Pa. 





THE BELL AT SEA. 
When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 
Then pealed the rock’s lone bell, 
Sternly by night. 


Far over cliff and surge 
Swept the deep sound ; 
Making each wild wind’s dirge 
Still more protound. 


Yet that funeral tone 
The sailor blessed; 

Steering through darkness on, 
With fearless breast. 


E’en thus may we, that float 
On life’s wide sea, 

Welcome each warning note, 
Stern though it be. 


———— 


SuPERSTITION.-—-Many persons are blamed 
for their superstition and sourness of aspect, 
who deserve to be pitied. The truth is that 
gloominess of feeling, is generally dependant on 
the spirits of the patient ; and many a man who 
has been denounced for his acerbity and un- 
comprising bigotry, has been himself the princi- 
pal sufferer—the prey of morbid feelings and ir- 
ritable nerves. 








Love:—There is something soothing and de- 
lightful in the recollection of a pure-minded wo- 
man’s affection ; it is the oasis in the desert of a 
worldly man’s life, to which his feelings turn for 
refreshment, when wearied with the unhallowed 
passions of this work-’o-day world. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


Recollections of a night of Fever. 


Ir was the eleventh day of my fever. The 
medical attendants had again collected round 
my bed for a last struggle with the disease, that } 
was drying up my blood, and searing the very 
marrow of my bones. Wnfortunately, in every 
sense of the word, for my present comfort, as 
for the chance of recovery, I! had little faith in 
them, though, to judge from the result, my opi- 
nion had less of reason than of prejudice. But 





I could not help myself; 1 was far away from 
those in whom | should have put trust, in the 
Isle of Jersey, which, for any useful purpose, 
as regarded distance, might as well been the | 
isle of Madeira. 


My physicians had deemed it proper to bring | 
with them a third—an addition to their number | 


that I felt at the time was ominous of nothing | 


} 
| 


good. Still 1 had an instinctive dread of asking | 
the one plain question, “Do you give me| 
over?” This would have ended all suspense, | 


but ther it might have also ended all hope; and | 
who would willingly put hope from him? I en-| 
deavoured to gather from their looks the opinion | 
which I feared to ask for; but men of this de- | 
scription have either no feelings to conceal— 
long acquaintance with misery having rendered 
them perfectly callous—or, as in the better and 
rarer case, the strong sense of duty has taught 
them to subdue every appearance of emotion. 
How eagerly did I watch their passing glances 
as they stood about me! and how yet more anx- 
iously, did 1 listen to their half-whispered con- 
sultation on their retiring to the next room, to 
decide upon the awful question of life or death: 
for to that I knew too well my case had come. 
I felt.as the criminal must feel when the jury 
have left their box, carrying with them the 
power to save or destroy, and much more likely, 
from what has passed, to use that power fatally. 
Death, when it shall come, will never have half 
the bitterness of those few minutes of horrible 
suspense, when life, the dearest stake we can 
play for, is onthe die, and hope is struggling, 
single handed, against doubt, and fear, an 
reason. I listened till 1 heard, or seemed to 
hear, the throbbings of my own heart; but I 
could catch nothing beyond a ‘ew broken sen- 
tences, though the folding-doors that divided the 
two rooms were left ajar; and the words heard 
thus imperfectly, only added to my apprehen- 
sions —** ] think not,” said the new comer. 
What was it he did not think ?—that | should 
live, or that I should die ?—* To-morrow,” said 
the same voice.—‘* Aye, to-morrow !” thought 
I, “to-morrow 1 shall be cold and senseless ; 
she who now drops the tears of burning agony 
over my death-bed—who would give her own 
life, were that possible, to prolong mine but a 
lew hours—even she will shrink in horror from 
me.” I could almost fancy it was written on 
yonder wall that it shall bethus. Fancy ?—why 
itts there, written by the same hand that wrote 
the awful ** Mene, mene tekel, upharsin,”’ on 
the walls of the banquet room of Belshazzar. 
Will it be believed? 1 was yetin the full pos- 





session of my senses when this wild notion seized 
me; or at least I had a perfect consciousness 
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of my own identity. The setting sun shone 
broadly and strongly through the red curtains 
that had been drawn to exclude the light, and 
fell upon the wails opposite to me in crimson 
lines, tliat irresistibly recalled to my over-heated 
brain the letters of fire that brought dismay and 
death to the heart of the Babylonian king. But 
{ repeat it, I was still in my perfect senses; I 
knew that I was at St. Heliers, in the Isle of 
Jersey; I could distinguish all around me; I 
could count the rapid beatings of my-pulse; I 
knew, too, that the rushing sound below my 
window was the bursting of the waves upon the 
beach; and could even argue with myself on 
all l saw and felt. If that were not real, which 
my eyes presented as such, what was real? 

he moon, the sun itself, existed to me but as I 
saw them; and if sight be the evidence of reality 
in one case, why not in another? This, there- 
fore, was no more than the prologue to delirium; 
the thing itself was yet to come. 

The physicians had long since gone. The 
evening declined rapidly, and in those hours, 
which may be said to linger between light and 
darkness, I was in a state of comparative quiet. 
But when night came on—eyeless, voiceless, 
heavy night!—oh, how inexpressibly wretched 
then is the chamber of sickness! Darkness 
made visible by the dim, dull taper, that only 
serves to light our terrors;—silence so deep, 
that the low ticking of the clock falls on the 
ear like rain-drops on stone, fretting and con- 
suming; the array of phials, full and empty ;— 
the clothes long since disused, and now hang- 
ing on the frame, from which it is probable the 
same hand will never again remove them ;— 
the old, hard-featured nurse, whose presence 
cannot for a moment be separated from the 
idea of disease and suffering ;—the light, omi- 
nous click of the death-watch, a fable which 
health with reason laughs at, but which sickness 
believes, and trembles while it believes :—all 
these work upon the mind, and the mind again 
upon the body, till the brain is excited to deli- 
rium. And to that state 1 was fast tending; | 
felt it myself, and even tried by reasoning to 


d| keep down my rising fancies. But it was all to 


no purpose ; strange shapes began to float about 
me, while my hands and feet burnt like iron 
thrice heated in the furnace, and my own touch 
scorched my own flesh. Those fantastic sha- 
dows, too, flung from the various pieces of fur- 
niture upon the wall!—how they mocked me 
by their flitting forms, as the rushlight flickered 
to and fro under the air! 

“ Will it never again be morning?- Oh, if 
this long dreary night would only pass! If I 
could but again see the light of day!—Hark! 
the clock strikes ; another hour is gone !”’ 

1 had spoken this aloud; and the nurse, with 
that gratuitous spirit of information, which in- 
fects the old and heartless when the thing to be 
communicated may give pain, lost no time in 
setting me right: it was the passing bell I had 


heard. And what was that to me more than to 


any one beside? I was not the nearer death 
because another had just deceased. Had I 
been capable of reason, there was nothing in 
this for terror; but, in such cases, we do not 
reason—we feel. 
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“Only the passing bell!” I said, repeating | tives, shone out like virtues—and virtues which 


her words—* o.ily—the bell that calls the worm 
to a new feast! Oh, for morning--morning !— 
when will it be morning?- | say, what is the 
hour?” : 

* Ten, Sir; it has just struck. But you had 
better try to sleep.” ; 

“No more than ten! | thought it had been 
three at least.—Sleep, you say? Aye, but 
how can I, when that fellow grins at me so 
horribly, and the room goes round, and the 
lights flicker? But you are right; I will go to 
sleep—to sleep—to sleep!” 

1 buried my head in the clothes, to shut out 
the images that harrassed me, and for a time 
slept, or seemed to sleep. It was, however, 
only for a short time--perhaps an hour—per- 
haps a few minutes—! know not; but time 
grews longer as we approach the grave, as the 
shadows increase in the decline of day. 

The sound of trumpets startled me from my 
broken slumber. I was in Rome, a Roman 
amongst Romans, with no other consciousness 
of individual being than what belonged to that 
moment; yet memory and fancy had strangely 
wrought together, confounding men and things, 
times and places. War had fixed his throne in 
the capital, and bound his brew with the crown 
of victory. Men neither thought nor spoke of 
anything but battle and trium yh ; they were the 
ouly measure of glory—the sole object for which 
we lived. The wealth of nations was constantly 
pouring through the streets, either as tribute or 
as plunder, to satisfy a spirit that was insatia- 
ble, and to swell a pride that was already tow- 
ening to the clouds. What were kings, rich 
with barbaric gold and pearl, to the meanest of 
us, though our rags were an offence toearth and 
heaven ?—to us, the citizens of eternal Rome? 
Our eagles waved over them, to defend or to de- 
your; our senate gave them laws, either as 
slaves or allies.—And who lent wings to those 
eagles, or gave voice to that senate, but our- 
selves—the children of eternal Rome? It was 
told us by our tribunes; it was repeated by 
our consuls; it was engraved upon our banners, 
that spoke neither of tribunes nor of consuls, 
but of the senate and the Roman people ; while 
the tremendous Cabule, the S. P. Q. R., spread 
terror amongst the remotest nations of the 
world. We might want for bread, but we never 
wanted for that food which pampers the spirit, 
and elevates poor mortality above the level of 
earth. Slaves in gold and purple might flatter 

kings, but our flatterers were the conquerors of 
kings; they were heroes and demigods, the bra- 
vest, and the wisest, and the noblest of the earth, 
and yet were fain to put on the garments of hu- 
mility, showing their scars and counting their 
deserts to win our favour. Wherever our eyes 
turned, they were saluted with the monuments 
of our glory—the records of a conquered world. 
There was no pause, no stagnation of existence 
with us; our tide of life rolled onward like a 


wore the bloody hue of crimes—but both crimes 
and virtues such as none but a Roman could 
have had the head to imagine, or the heart to 
execute. Such was our every-day life; but the 
present day was one of even more than usual 
interest. The formidable eagles were passing 
out at une gate with their mailed legions to dis- 
tant battle; while, at another, Pompey, and 
Scipio. and Camillus, and Cesar, and the con- 
queror of Corioli, were returning victorious jn 
the midst of rejoicing multitudes. The kings 
and warriers of many nations, from India to 
Britain, followed their triumphant wheels ; and 
in the faces of those kings and warriors might 
be read defeat, and shame, and wrath, and cap- 
tivity. The masses of human life grew yet 
denser; the clamour of triumph swelled louder 
and louder, peal after peal, incessant, like the 
bursting of a stormy sea upon the shore. | 
saw a king--he who a few days before had 
ruled a world, who bad been the joy or the 
terror of more millions than Rome could count 
thousands—I saw him, this mighty one, dash 
out his brains, in the impatience of despair, 
with his fetters; and the many around shouted 
applauses on the noble deed, as if it had been 
a mimic death on the public stage; but, in the 
next moment, the glorious suicide was forgotten, 
the pageant plied. on, and the marching legions 
trampled with indifference on the corse, till it 
became a portion of the highway. 

In the midst of this swelling pageant, and 
while the temples were yet reeking with incense, 
I was sensible, though I knew not why, that I 
had become the object of general awe and ha- 
tred. Men scowled as they passed by me, and 
drew their garments more closely to them, to 
avoid the contamination of my nearness, as if I 
had carried plague and pestilence in my touch; 
or else turned pale with terror, and hurried on, 
as they would have fled from the path of the 
aspic. Still | kept on my way without stop or 
question, the startling crowd dividing before 
me like the water before the prow of a vessel 
when the gale is at the highest, till 1 found my- 
self in the senate-house. A general murmur 
arose at my appearance, and all simultaneously 
started up from the bench on which I had seated 
myself, and passed over to the opposite side, 
where Cato sat lowering hatred and defiance, 
and Cicero was watching me with his keen, 
eagle eyes, while his whole frame trembled 
with visible emotion. 1 knew that 1 was Cati- 
line, with the will to be lord of the city, or to 
lay it in ruins—I recked not which—and the 
dread and leathing I inspired was sweeter to 
me than flattery. Rome, that feared nothin 
else, feared me. I rejoiced that it was s0; 
could have laughed, but for prudence, at the 
majestic horrors of Cato--the doubtful brow of 
Cesar, who loved the treason, though he shrank 
from its danger--and the spare face of the con- 
sul, bleached with his midnight terrors, and not 





torrent, foaming, boiling, and sparkling, amidst 
the shouts of victory, the glitter of triumph, the 
pageantry of festivals, the eloquence of the 





yet seeming quite assured of his safety, eveD 
| when bucklered reund. with his friends. But 
‘even then, while my heart was swelling with 


senate, the tumult of the forum, the crowning of | present and expected triumph, the crator arose 
one hero, the immolation of another ;—amidst |and thundered in my ears the terrible ‘“ Quous- 


crimes that, from their greatness and their mo- 


que tandem, Catilina;” and a thousand voices 
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re-echoed with deafening roar, ‘‘ Quousque tan- | devours one victim ere he clamours for enother. 
dem--quousque tandem!” It was like the un-| Imagination cannot picture a more loathsome 
holy spell ot some wizard. The images of the! or terrific monster. His face, though still hu- 
gods, the marbles of the illustrious dead, in| man, bore the same revolting resemblance to 
temple and in porch, in the forum and in the; the wolf, that man, in his worst form, is some- 
senate, all at that sound became instinct with | times found to bear to the monkey ; hig teeth, or 
life, and cried out with the pale orator, ** Quo- | rather fangs, for they were of enormous size, 
usque—quousque !” I endeavoured to reply, to, protruded from the bloated, purple lips, that 
defend myself, to hurl back defiance on the were constantly drawn back and distorted with 
wretched peasant of Arpinum, who had dared to, one eternal grin; his cheeks had the fixedness 





brand a Roman and a noble; but my voice was 


no more, amidst the tumult, than the voice of a | 


child would be to the cataract, or the ravings of 
the tempest. I was stunned, beaten to the earth, 
by the mighty congregation of sounds ; my eyes 
dazzled ; my brain shook; and down I toppled— 
down—down--a precipice as deep as from 
heaven to earth, catching at every thing in the 
long descent to break my fall. But all was in 
vain: the stoutest oaks snapped under my 
grasp, like the dried reeds of autumn; the pon- 
derous masses of jutting rock sank from my 
tread like hills of sand. The weight of some 
strange crime was upon me; and, loaded as I 
was, nothing was so stout as could give my foot 
a resting-place. 

Unconsciousness, or sleep, its counterfeit. 
dropt a curtain between me and this stage of 
suffering, and again the shadows of my delirium 
took another form. 1 was in a spacious theatre, 
where the earlier events of the French revolu- 
tion were being represented, till, by degrees, 
that which at first had been no more than a 
show, became reality; and I, who had only 
been a spectator, was converted into an actor, 
and called upon to do and suffer. Sometimes I 
paraded the streets with the infuriated mob, 
shouting ** Ca ira” and the Marseillois Hymn ; 
while, at others, 1 was the doomed object of 
popular hatred, and had a thousand hair-breadth 
escapes from the guillotine, which was going 
on incessantly by night and day, till the ken- 
nels ran with gore, and Paris had the look and 
smell of one huge slaughter-house. Still the 
cry was for blood—* more blood!” The sun 
itself refused to shine any longer on the polluted 
city. It was the third morning, and still no'! 
other light appeared in the sky, but a broad | 
crimson moon, in which Paris, with its deeds of | 
death, was reflected as in a mirror suspended 
above our heads. This sign, however, prodi- 
gious as it was, had no effect except ona few 
weaker spirits; in general, the yells of blas- 
phemy only became so much the louder and the 
ercer; for, the people were drunk with sin 
and blood as with new wine, and reeled along 
the streets like Atys and the frantic crew of | 
Cybele in olden times, when their limbs were | 
wet with recent gore, the foul offerings to the | 
unknown goddess. A pale priest, venerable | 
from his grey locks and placid features--placid 
even in the midst of all this fearful tumult— 
pointed with his aged hands to the red sign 
above, and bade us remember the fate of Nine- | 
veh. lle was instantly seized by the mob, and | 
dragged towards the scaffold, where the execu- 
tioner incessantly plied his office, and as each | 
head fell, shrieked, rather than called, to the | 
populace, ** Encore un! encore un!” He was 
the rabid ogre of the fairy tale, who scarcely 








|of marble, with that frightful ashy hue which 

is only to be found on the face of the dead, and 
| can be compared to nothing living; the colour 
| of his eyes, small, fierce, and burning, could 
_ not be “estan raverangt but they were deeply sunk 
; under huge brows, which, like his head, were 
utterly bald of hair. In place ofall other dress, 
he wore a winding-sheet, without belt or buckle, 
that at every movement spread and again closed 
| upon his body, as if it had been a part of bim- 
| self, and more like the wings of a bat in its ac- 
| tion, than the mere waving of a shroud. 

The populace thrust forward the poor old 
| priest with clubs and staves towards this mon- 
' ster, much as the keeper of some wild beast 
| thrusts into its den the living victim that is des- 
| tined to gorge its appetite. In the twinkling of 
‘an eye, his head fell; when the man of blood 
| shook his shroud till its sweliing folds left his 

body naked; and holding out to me his long 
; arms, reiterated his incessant cry, “ Eneore 
un!” Before the rabble, who were well enough 
inclined to gratify his wishes, could seize me, | 
had burst my way through them, and leaving 
the noise far behind me, had found a refuge in 
*my hotel. 
Here | fancied myself safe. 1 could still hear 
' the shouting of the people, but it was at a dis- 
| tance; and the very sound of danger, thus re- 
| mote, added to the feeling of security. It was 
like the idle roaring of the sea, from which we 
have just escaped, to listen on the safe summit 
of a rock to its impotent growlings for the prey 
that has been snatched from it. But what was 
my dismay, when, on turning to the window, I 
again saw the shrouded monster’s face close to 
the glass, and heard again his terrific cry, 
“Encore un!” With a speed such as only 
horror can give, 1 darted out of the room, and 
fled to the topmost chamber of the building, 
where, if at all, 1 might reasonably hope to be 
beyond the reach of this fearful pursuit. But 
the lock!—the cursed lock that should have 
shut out mine enemy !—the key was fixed in 
it. rusty wards beyond my power to move it, 
and, strive all I would, 1 could not shoot the 
bolt. 

In the midst of my desperate efforts, the key 
broke—shivered into a thousand pieces, as if it 
had been glass; and there I stood, hopeless, 
helpless, without the possibility of further flight. 
1 had reached my utmost limit. 

But how could I be blind to those ponderous 
bolts and bars, that made any lock unnecessary, 
and were almost too weighty to be lifted? No- 
thing short of the hand and edt of a black- 
smith, and those too plied for hours, could break 
down a door with such defences. To draw and 
fasten them was no more than the work of a 
single instant; and no sooner was this effected 
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than I felt myself as safe as in a castle of triple 
brass. In the triumph and excess of my con- 
fidence, I flung open the window to look for my 
baffled enemy, and tauntingly shouted his own 
cry “Encore un!” A voice, close at my ear, 
returned the cry, “‘ Encore un!” At that hate- 
ful and hated sound, I reeled round as if 
staggering from a pistol-shot, when—horror !— 
there was the monster, neither all man, nor all 
wolf, but an inexplicable compound of both—a 
thing not to be defined by words ; there he was, 
hanging over me, closing me about with his 
shroud like a serpent with his folds, his face 
close to mine. I gave not a moment’s thought 
or look to the oa be below, but flung myself from 
the window, and, without knowing how or why, 
found myself a prisoner in the Temple, amongst 
many others, destined like myself to the guillo- 
tine. 

Never were mirth and misery so intimately 
blended as amongst us, who could have no other 
expectation than that of death; whether to-day 
or to-morrow, was uncertain ; but still death by 
the edge of the axe, and before the week was 
over. Some wept, and some laughed—some 
prayed and some danced; and, every time the 
sun set, its beams fell upon diminished numbers, 
till myself and four others were all that remain- 
ed of the hundreds that filled the prison on my 
entrance. 

It was the seventh day. Of our little band 
it was doubtful who, if any, would see the next 
morniag ; and this very circumstance, this com- 
munity of near danger,. had linked our hearts 
more closely than years of friendship could have 
done, though cemented by rank and fortune. 
But this tie, clese as:it might be, was destined in 
a few hours only to be snapped asunder by the 
hand that, sooner er later, breaks all ties. The 
last rays of the sun were dimly melting into sha- 
dow, when my companions were summoned to 
attend their judges—a summons that was in it- 
self equivalent to a sentence of death; for with 
such judges, to try was to condemn. We all 
felt it to oS so. Our farewells were accordingly 
warm and earnest, like those of men who were 
parting never to meet; and in a few minutes | 
was left to the solitude of my dungeon. 

Night came on. 1 knew that I had not an- 
other day to live, and could count the hours be- 
tween the present moment and the time when | 
should cease to be; a knowledge which, whe- 
ther it be a curse or a blessing, is granted to 
none save the criminal doomed to expiate on 
earth his offences against the children of earth. 
My fancy laboured with a thousand schemes of 
escape, none perhaps absolutely impracticable, 
but all improbable, and such only as a prisoner 
would conceive with the immediate fear of death 
before his eyes. 

In the midst of these imaginings, 1 was struck 
by a light, shining through a crevice, as it seem- 
ed, of the prison door. Life and liberty were in 
the pale glimmer. I started up to examine it, 
and found that the jailer, in his hurry, or in his 
intoxication—a state that always prevailed with 
him more or less, towards the evening—had 
turned the key in the lock without first fairly 
closing the door, so that the bolt had been shot 
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escape when I least expected it, if the occasion 
were only boldly, wisely, and seasonably em- 
ployed. Boldly and in good time I resolved ty 
use it; whether wisely or not, the result would 
show. Leaving my dungeon, I entered a long 
winding corridor, and after passing through an 
empty room of somewhat less dimensions than 
the one which I had just quitted, at length found 
it terminate in a sort of porch or hall, closed by 
the great gate of the prison, the only obstacle 
that now remained between me and freedom. 
It was, however, guarded, and trebly guarded 
by locks, bolts, al bars, all uf the most formi- 
dable calibre; but the jailer, with the keys at 
his girdle, and his hat slouched over his face so 
as to conceal his features, sat in an arm-chair 
before a blazing wood fire, which roared up the 
chimney, and danced in broad light upon the 
walls. The cigar that he had been smoking 
hung loosely in his hand, half-burnt out; and by 
his side was a rough deal-table on three legs, 
scored and stained with the marks of former 
debauchery, and now set out with a horn jug 
and a flagon, that, by the smell, had contained 
brandy—thus proving the fixedness of his habits, 
while all round him was changing, not only 
from day to day, but from hour to hour, and, it 
might almost be said, from minute to minute. 

listened, and was convinced that the man 
slept; but, besides that his slumber was far from 
sound, as was evident from his disturbed breath- 
ing and the occasional lifting of his arms, I 
could hardly hope, under any circumstances, 
to detach the keys from his belt, and undo the 
ponderous bolts and bars, without awaking him. 
There was but little time for choice or reflection. 
Such an opportunity was not likely to last long, 
and still less to occur a second time, so that 
what I did I must do quickly. To murder him 
was all that was left tome, and, seeing no cause 
to hesitate when the alternative was his life or 
mine, I drew from my bosom a knife, that, by 
some negligence on the part of the searchers, 1 
had been fortunate enough to retain. In ano- 
ther instant he had been with the dead. 1 raised 
my arm to strike; but just then he seemed to 
be awaking. I paused: there was a smothered 
laugh beneath the hat, and, strange to say, it 
thrilled through me. I trembled from head to 
foot; but there was no time to be lost, and the 
weapon glittered in its descent—when the ap- 
palling cry, **‘ Encore un!” again burst upon my 
ear, striking me almost senseless. The cloak 
and hat dropped from the supposed sleeper; and 
there again was the untiring monster, in all his 
hideousness! For an instant we gazed on each 
other, without words and without motion. l 
had no power either to stir or speak—to depre- 
cate his approach, or to fly from it. 

The spell slowly dissolved. 1 crept, or rather 
glided from him, my eyes still fixed upon his 
visage, till the wall prevented further flight. I 
was now like a stag at bay. He began to move 
in his turn. With a leng, measured stride, he 
put forth one foot, and it came i to the 
floor with the sound of an enormous hammer.on 
an anvil. There, for the space of a minute, he 
paused, fixing me with his fierce red eyes, that 
seemed to burn with some unholy fire. He too 








beside the staple. Here, then, was.a chance of 





a second step, slow and changing as the first— 
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a third—a fourth!—and the fifth brought him 
close to me--ay, so close, that 1 could look into 
those terrible eyes and see myself imaged there. 
And | did so: I could not help it, in spite of 
the horror with which they inspired tne. 

His shroud now folded round me—tighter— 
tighter—till the hair stood erect upon my head, 
and my breast laboured to bursting. I strug- 
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gled and struggled, under the horrible sense of ; and crush me—on the di8tant ocean, to ascend 


suffocation, while he folded me yet more closely, 
his voice sounding all the time, ** Encore un!” 

The catastrophe of this fearful struggle was 
lost to me in a rapid succession of visions, that 
came more or less distinct, and again melted 
away, like those fantastic forms which the clouds 
build up in a summer’s evening, when the winds 
are high, and the sun is sinking amidst a world 
of vapours. I skimmedsthe air with the birds; 
Il dived into the waters with the sea mew; or 
floated on its surfaceé,with a fleet of gallant 
barks, that were sailing to some unknown land, 
which no one could mame, but which all knew 
to be the land of th@gun, where the spice grew 
like acorns, and theStones of the highway were 
emeralds, and diamonds. As we neared it, 
the air grew softer, the skies brighter, the 
waters clearer: it was a world unlike the world 
we had left, not in degree, but in kind ; and the 
feelings it excited, required a new language for 
their expression. But even then the scene 
faded. was burning at the stake by the side 
of the Huguenots, surrounded by thousands, 
who in general did not, or dared not, pity us, 
though the faces of many were convulsed with 
eager horror; and here and there the features 
of some young female, in despite of beads and 
rosary, expressed a sympathy with our fate. 
The flames from the new-lit faggots hissed like 
serpents. Anon, before the fires, that wrapt us 
as with a garment, were burnt out, I was toss- 
ing on the waters of the Polar-Sea, amidst moun- 
tains of blue ice, whose tops were in the clouds. 
The surge dashed and broke upon these colos- 
salmasses as upon so mapy rocks of granite. 
On a sudden, a crash like thunder stilled the 
mutinous billows. The huge icebergs were 
rent and shivered, and their summits dissolved 
into floods, then came roaring and tumbling 
down their rugged sides, till all around us was 
a world of cataracts, and in the pool below, our 
little bark tossed and eddied like a dry leaf in 
the whirlwind. 

Again the scene changed. 1 was an Indian 
prince, hunting the tiger with my. attendant 
rajahs, richer and prouder than the Persian 
satraps of old, when Xerxes led forth his mil- 
lions to perish on the Grecian soil, and build 
up an everlasting record to the glory of the 
Athenian. The sun set,—and rose,—and again 
itset,—and still we were following our spotted 
prey over rock and stone, dashing through 
rivers and down precipices so steep, the cha- 
mois must have broken his neck in the attempt 
odescend them, till | had at last far—far out- 
stripped my companions of the chase. The 
tiger was now within a few yards of me. I fired, 
and wounded him in the flank, as was evident 
from the gush of blood that followed. The ani- 
mal turned suddenly round upon me, rearing 


in a second deluge and swallow me. And my 
wish seemed likely to be accomplished ; for 
while 1 was yet in the horrors of his presence, 
by some inexplicable shifting of the scene I was 
in Africa, and the past was as if it had never 
been. On every side, as far as the eye could 
reach, was sand—nothipg but sand—het and 
burning sand—which scorched the very soles of 
the feet, as thoagh I had been walking on mol- 
ten lava. Suddenly the wind began to howl, 
and at its voice the fiery mass rolled, and swell- 
ed, and surged, and was lifted up as the storm 
lifts up the sea; but its waves were more like 
mountains. Then again the unstable mass 
formed itself into moving columns, and these gi- 
ants of the desert traversed, or rather swept, 
the waste with a speed that made flight hope- 
less. But I was not fated to perish by them. 
They rolled around me harmless, and, in less 
than what seemed an hour, all was again calm, 
and the sun sunk down upon silence—a silence 
that was lifeless ! 

A raging thirst tormented me. Butno stream 
was near in the moonlight expanse, and the 
night of the desert had no dews to moisten my 
pase lips. Had any benevolent genius stood 

efore me, with an offered diadem in one hand, 
and a glass of fair water in the other, I had re- 
jected empire and snatched at the more humble 
boon with rapture. The pains of fire or of steel 
—and | had felt both within the last few hours— 
were nothing to the torments of this terrible 
thirst ;—it drank my very life-blood. a 

In the midst of this unutterable agony, 1 
heard, or thought | heard, the rushing of water. ° 
Strange that I had not seen it before! Within 
a hundred yards of me was an oasis, or island 
of the desert, covered with a grove of palms,and 
a remarkable sort of tree, for which I knew no 
name; but it breathed a fragrance sweeter than 
all the spicy gales of Araby the Blessed: yet 
still sweeter to my fancy was the little crystal 
spring that bubbled from the fur beneath, spark- 
ling, and leaping along over stone and pebble, 
as if rejoicing in the soft moonlight. If ever 
there was bliss on earth, it was mine for that 
brief moment when my eyes first fell upon the 
stream. But, like every joy beneath the sun, it 
proved a shadow, an unsubstantial vapour joy | 
the very instant it was grappled with. When 
would have drunk, all was mist and confusion ; 
and then, for awhile, my troubled fancy slept. 

There was a blank in my existence—for aught 
l-know for hours. Had | been dead, the mind 
and body could not have been wrapt in a repose 
more deep and senseless. 

After a time, it seemed to me as if I awoke 
from a long, long slumber, all that had passed 


showing to my memory rather as the dream of. 


sleep than of delirium. On this awaking, 1 had 





himself on his hind-legs with a hideous growl 
27* 


a distinct perception that | was in my bed-reom, 
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dangerously ill, if not.dying. But a great change 
had ‘taken placeysince tén o'clock. In »the 
middle of the chamber was an unfinished coffin, 
supported by tressels, on which several funeral 
figures were busily at work, driving’in the nails; 
that were yet deficient, with huge sledge-ham- 
mers. Their blows fell fast as hail-stones, stri- 
king forth a continued stream of fire, the only 
light they had to work by; and it lent a horrid 
hue to their faces,such as belong to the dead 
rather than to the living. 

_It was a ghastly sight for a sick man to see 
these creatures employed upon his own coffin ; 
for that it was intended for me, I knew too well 
—how, or whence I cannot say--but the con- 
viction was as strong upon me as if 1 had read 
my own name upon the lid. The hag of a nurse, 
too !—she who was paid’ to watch over my sick- 
ness—to guard me from every danger—she, 
teo, was busy amongst them,urging on the work, 
and giving her directions to these who were 
prompt enouglr of themselves without her assis- 
tance. It was evidently a labour of love to all 
concerned init. 

At length their:task was finished; not a nail, 
not a screw, was wanting; every thing was 
ready but the corse to put in it. 

At the striking of the last blow, the owl whoop- 
ed thrice; and there was a flapping of wings, 
and the beating of some hard, horny substance 
against the window. 

‘* He is here!” said one of the men, drawing 
back the curtain. 

And there, indeed, was a monstrous owl, sta- 
ring at me with his red eyes, dnd beating the 
glass impatiently with his wings. The cricket 
answered from the hearth with a shriller cry; 
and the death-watch by the side of my bed was 
louder and faster in his ominous clicki 

A deep silence followed. Nothing for a few 
minutes, was heard in the chamber but my own 
breathing, which fear had rendered hard and 
hurried. The funeral figures stood with uplift- 
ed hammers, like men in anxious and momentary 
expectation ; and even the old hag, though her 
cearse features were distorted with the work- 
ings of impatience, yet remained silent. 

Again the owl whooped, striking the window 
so furiously that it rattled in the frame; and 
again the cricket cried, and the death-watch 
answered as before. At these signs of increasing 
impatience, he who had drawn the curtain spoke 
again :— ' 

** Master! shall I toll the bell? The owl has 
whooped,—the cricket cried,—and the death- 
watch called.” 

‘* Not yet,” was the answer. “ It is not quite 
twelve; the clock must strike first.—Be still, Sir 
Urian,’ he added, turning to the bird of the 
night, who flapped his pinions yet more vehe- 
mently at the delay; your time is not yet come.’ 

_At this rebuke, the owl folded his wings upon 
his breast, and the cricket and the death-watch 
hushed their cry. 

But even this respite, short as it was, seemed 
too long for the hag. She could not wait for the 
fated hour, when, as it seemed, death would of 
himself visit me, but must needs anticipate his 
‘coming, though the hand of the -time-piece on 
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welve. Filling a cup from one of the many 
hials, she came to my bed-side, and croaked 
out, “ It is time; drink, and die!” Butl stoutly 
refused the draught so ominously presented. 
The hag persisted, uttering dreadful, half-in- 
telligible nenaces ; and, in the very desperation 
of terror, | struggled as for life, and endeavour- 
ed to dash down thechalice. But 1 was a mere 
child‘in her hands. She forced me back upon 
my pillow with a strength that to my feebleness 
seemed gigantic, and poured the poison down 
my throat in spite of my utmost resistance. 

No sooner was it swallowed, than it crept 
like ice through my veins, freezing up life as 
it stole on, drop by drop, and inch by inch, the 
numbness beginning at my feet, and mounting 
upward till it curdled at my heart. It must not, 
however, be supposed that I was silent during 
this deadly march of the poison; on the contrary. 
my rage was, at least, equal to my terror; and 
their united influence was powerful enough to 
loosen the bonds that had hitherto kept my 
tongue tied, when to havegspoken would have 
been some relief to the ovérwhelming sense of 
agony. I poured forth the bitterness of my 
heart in curses that staggered the old hag, and 
sounded tremendous even to my own hearing. 
At first she only stared, like one struck by sud- 
den wonder; then, as surprise gave way tofear, 
she covered her face with her hands, as if to 
shut out the sounds that were too horrible for 
hearing ; and, finally fled with the long-protract- 
ed how) of the wolf when driven from its prey. 

I was dead, and knew that I wasdead. | had 
consciousness without life—sense only for suffer- 
ing—and lay a fettered prisoner in my narrow 
prison-house. Still se:r; that centre-point to 
which in life all pain and all pleasure are refer- 
red—that individual but invisible existence, 
which remains entire even when the limbs are 
lopped away from the trunk—which, mutilate 
the bedy as you will, retains in its wholeness the 
same capacity of suffering and enjoyment—this 
sELF still was. J lived, though my body had 
perished; and the stings and bruisings of the in- 
sensible flesh were, by some mysterious agency. 
reflected on the spirit. 

But I was soon to be called to another sphere. 
and to loftier modes of suffering. While I was 
yet mouldering, a voice reached me, and ‘it 
sounded like a tempest—“ Let the dead arise!’ 
Death, which had closed my ears to all other 
sounds, could not make me deaf to this awful 
summons. I arose from the grave as from a bed, 
shaking off the mouldering garment of the flesh, 
and was in eternity, myselt a portion of it, how- 
ever indefinite. There was neither sup, nor 
moon, nor star, nor earth, nor space, nor time: 
all was eternity—immeasurable, incomprehen- 
sible eternity! And there 1 was alone witli 
my own conscience, that with a thousand tongues 
spoke out the sentence of anguish, and drove me 
onward through the boundless without rest, for 
it was noresting-place. I called on Death; but 
Death himself had passed away with the world. 
Not even an echo answered to my cry. I called 
on those who, like me, were to know anguish; 
but either they were not, or else were lost in the 


void. 
On a ‘sudden a whirlwind arose. I heard the 
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mighty flapping of its Wings as it rushed on to- 
wards me through the boundless, and again felt 
that there was hope. The darkness rolled away 
before it; the sound of many instruments came 
up from the deep; and I was hurried onward, 
til at last, by a transition as rapid as the pass- 
ing of a sunbeam over the water, I found my- 
self in a state, blissful indeed, but such as al- 
most sets description at défiance. 1 heard the 
voice of those I loved so dearly ;'1 saw their 
little fairy forms gliding dimly about me, as if in 
mist; but I could neither move, nor speak, nor 
in any way, as it seemed, make them sensible 
of my nearness. They were talking of me. I 
heard one say to the other, “ To-morrow is his 
birth-day!” And then they began to sing in a 
low, plaintive tone, one of the wild strains of a 
wild drama that | had written many years be- 
fore, and which was even too apt to my situation. 
Strange to say, though till that moment 1 could 
as soon have repeated the whole of the Iliad as 
my own lines, yet ever since the address of the 
poor Adine to Faustus has remained indelibly 
written upon my memory. It ran thus :— 
Oh, Saul! oh king! 
Wake from thy fearful - ! 
The chains, that bind 
Thy horror-haunted mind, 
Drop from thee, as the stream 
Of music gushes from the trembling string. 
Softly, softly breathe, my lyre, 
Stilling every wild desire! 
Let thy music fall as sweet 
On the anxious listening ear, 
As the odours to the sense 
When the summer’s close is near. 
More soft! more slow! 
The measure flow! 
Softer, slower yet! 
Till the sweet sound beget 
A joy that melts like wo. 

I listened and wept! Oh, the unutterable 
luxury of those tears! They worked upon my 
burning brain as the long-withheld dews fall 
upon the dry and rifted earth. The fever of my 
blood was:stilled, and the air seemed to blow so 
coolly upon my parched cheeks! A sense of 
enjoyment stole over me, calm as the breath of 
a summer’s evening, but vivid beyond the power 
of words to paint it. 

The sounds of that wild strain came fainter 
and fainter; the fairy forms waxed dim; my 
eyes grew heavier; | slept. 

The morning awakened me; it was not till 
the sun had been up fer many hours; but when 
it did break my long slumber, it found me far 
other than it had left me on the preceding day. 
Then I was dying; now the dangerous crisis'was 
past. Then I had neither eyes, nor ears, nor 
indeed any other sense, for pleasure; now the 
sight of the blue sky alone, seen through the 
window as I lay in bed, was a source of infinite 
delight. Even the poor old nurse, who, in the 
hours of the night, had been so hateful to me, 
was, in my altered mood, a kind, officious crea- 
ture, whose happy face had in it, as little as 
could be well conceived of the night-hag. By- 
the-by, the good old creature, half-laughing, 
half-crying, reproached me with having beaten 
her in my delirium. This, if truae—and | much 

fear it was—must have been when she brought 
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me the medicine, and my overwrought fancy re- 
presented her as conspiring with the shadowy 
men of the hammer to poison me. Nor have I 
the least doubt, if it were worth while, that all 
my visions might in the same way be traced to 
some existing or foregone reality. 
a 


THE SKY. 


ee 


“The sky we look up to though glorious and fair, 
Is looked upto the more because Heaven is there. 
Moore. 
Fair sky !—what hast thou in the time of spring ? 
Birds, borne along on the joyous wing; 
Feathery clouds and fleeting showers— 


‘Odors, breathed up from the fresh-blown flowers; 


Echoes of voices and song on earth, 

Or the child’s light laugh and the peasant’s mirth ; 
Blue gleams, bright from the sun-ray’s kiss, 

And trembling as if from excess of bliss. 


And what is thine in the summer’s eve, 

When the full bright sun hath taken his leave ? 
Clouds, that are rich as‘young Hope’s dreams 
Rainbow coloring, and amber beams; 

Flushes of crimson glory, growing, 

Like a maiden’s blush, more intensely glowing 
Beneath the ardent gazer’s view— 

Purple twilight and fragrant dew. 


‘What hast thou in the depth of night ? 
Grandeur, and beauty, and calm moonlight; 
Stars, bright stars, on their thrones on high, 
Making their voiceless melody. 

Prayers, sent up from the'sleepless bed— 
Sounds’of the weary sentinel’s tread : 
Murmurs of forests, by light winds stifred, 
And melting music from night's own bird. 


What is below thee ?—a land of sin, 

Where sorrow and death have ence 

Where tears have darkened the brightesf eves, 

And the rosiest lip breathes forth sad sighs ; 

Where the senny curls blanch with the hand of 
‘Time, 

And the purest of spirits are tinged with crime : 

Where the flowers, and pire trees, and the birds must 
die, - 

And all things tell of mortality ! 


What is beyond thee ?—-a world where the power 

Ot Time cannot whither a single flower; 

Where the earthly stains of our human clay" * 

In the streams of mercy are washed away ; 

Where there comes not a shade 0’er the ‘tranquil 
brow ; : 

Where the voice never sounds in one tope of wo. 

t'air sky ! we forget half our sorrow and care, 

When we gaze upon thee, and think—Heaven is 
there. 





The love of Christ is the only safe ground of 





all motives, and all conduct. 
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From the Friend. 


MARTHA AND MARY. 


It was when the persecution of the people 
called Quakers had, for a short season, some- 
what abated its rigor, and they ventured to at- 
tend their religious assemblies without fear of 
injury to their families in the mean time, that 
Walter Pixley and his wife, a staid and respect- 
able couple belunging to that despised commu- 
nity, rode eleven miles to their county town of 
Stafford, to be present at a meeting, at which 
that apostle-like young man, Edward Burrough, 
was to preach, leaving their little daughter 
Martha under the care of an aged woman, who 
was at that time, their sole female domestic. 

Martha was a grave child, though but seven 
years of age: her young mind had taken its tone 
from both of her parents. She had been born 
in a season of persecution, had been cradled, as 
it were, in anxiety and sorrow; and as she grew 
old enough to comprehend the circumstances 
that surrounded her, she saw her parents con- 
stantly filled with apprehension for the safety of 
their lives and property. She had heard them 
talk over their grievances, spoiling of goods, the 
maimings, the whippings. and the horrible suf- 
ferings of their persecuted brethren—persecuted 
even to the death; had heard of little children 
enduring, with the steadfastness of early mar- 
tyrs, imprisonments and pains, which would 
overcome even the strong man; till, unlike the 
ordinary child of her years, her eountenance 
habitually wore a look of gravity, and her heart 
bled at the least thought of suffering or sorrow. 

Martha’s home, was in a country, place, sur- 
rounded by fields—a pleasant quiet valley, the 
patrimonial heritage of her father. It was har- 
vest time, and in the course of the morning the 
old servant went out with the reapers’ dinners, 
leaving \ittle Martha to amuse herself in her 
usual quiet way. She had not been long alone, 
before a beggar-woman presented herself with 





a young chu in her arms. Martha knew that 
it was her her’s custom to relieve distress in 
whatever e it presented itself, and the story 


the woman told, whether false or true, touched 
her tu the soul; she gave her, therefore, the din- 
ner which had been set aside for herself, and 
compassionated her in words of the truest sym- 
pathy; and when the child in the woman’s arms 
wept, her heart yearned towards it. Strange 
it may be to all, but so it was, for our story is 
true, when the beggar-woman saw the affection 
with which little Martha regarded the child, she 
proposed to sell it to her, and Martha, innocent 
of all guile, readily accepted the proposal. All 
her little hoard of money was produced, the 
bargain was struck, and the two parted perfectly 
satisfied with the transaction. The child was 
beautiful in its form and features; and Martha 
sat down with it upon her knee, and lavished 
upon it all the endearing tenderness which her 
most affectionate nature suggested. 

Ina short time, the child fell asleep; and as 
she sat gazing upon it, a half-defined fear stole 
into her mind, that perhaps she had done wrong 
in taking upom ber this charge unknown to her 
parents, that perhaps they would be displeased. 
She rose up in haste and looked from door and 
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window for the beggar-woman, but neither 
across the fields, nor duwa the valley. nor upon 
the distant highways, was she to be seen; and 
then she was afraid, and thought to hide the 
child. She made it a comfortable warm bed 
with a blanket, in a large press, and kissing its 
sleeping eyes, and wishing that se had no fear, 
she left it to its repose, and began with great 
anxiety to look out for the return of her parents. 
Tu the old domestic she said not one word of 
what she had done. 

After two hours, all of which time, the child 
had slept soundly, Walter Pixley and his wife 
returned. The good mother, who was accustom- 
ed to help in all the domestic business, employ- 
ed herself in preparing the early afternoon meal, 
and Martha sat down with her parents to par- 
take of it. While Walter Pixley and his wife 
were in the midst of their review of the events 
of the morning—of Edward Burrough’s extraor- 
dinary sermon, and of the concourse to whom it 
was addressed, they were startled by what seem- 
ed to them the cry of a child. Martha’s heart 
beat quick, and her sweet face grew suddenly 
| pale, but her parents were not observing her. 
| The geod man stopped in the middle of the sen- 
| tence, and both he and his wife turned their 
| heads towards the part of the house whence the 
sound proceeded, listened for a second or two, 
and then, all being again still, without remark- 
ing upon wkat they supposed was fancy, they 
went on again with their conversation. Again 
acry,louder and more determined was heard, 
and again they paused. ‘ Surely,’ said the wife, 
* that 2s the voice of a young child.’ 

The critical moment was now come—conceal- 
ment was no longer possible; and Martha’s af- 
fection mastering her fear, as the infant contin- 
ued te cry, she darted from the table, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Yes, yes, it is my child!’ and the 
next moment was heard audibly soothing her 
little charge, in the chamber above, with all the 
tenderness of the fondest mother. 

Mrs. Pixley was soon at her daughter's side, 
full of the most inconceivable astonishment, and 
demanded from her whence the child had come, 
or how it had been consigned to her charge. 
Martha related the story with perfect honesty. 
The old domestic was then summoned, but she 
knew nothing of the affair. They were noi long 
deliberations that followed. The family could 
not conscientiously burden themselves with 
another dependent, and one especially who had 
no natural claim upon them. In these perilous 
and anxious tines, when they could not even 
insure security for themselves ; and besides this, 
how did they know but this very cireumstance 
might be made, in some way or other, a cause of 
offence or of persecution—for the world looked 
with jealous and suspicious eyes upon the poor 
Quakers. Father Pixley, therefore sovn deter- 
mined what he had to do in the affair—to make 
the circumstances known at the next village; 
to inquire after the woman, who, no doubt, had 
been seen either before or after parting with 
the child; and also to state the whole affair to 
the nearest justice of the peace. 

Within an bour, therefore, after the discovery 
of the child, the good man might be seen making 











known this strange news at the different places 
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of resort in the village, and inquiring from all 
if such a person as the little girl had described 
the woman to be, had been seen by any; but, to 
his chagrin and amazement, no one could give 
him information—such a ten had evidently 
not been there. He next hastened to the jus- 
tice’s. It was now evening, and Walter Pixley 
was informed that bis worship very rarely trans- 
acted any business after dinner, and that espe- 
cially ‘he would not with a Quaker.’ Walter, 
however, was not easily to be put by; he felt his 
business was important ; and, by help of a gra- 
tuity to his servant, he gained admittance. 

The justice was engaged over his wine, and 
he received Walter Pixley very gruffly, and in 
the end threatened him with a committal to 
jail for his pains. The poor Quaker had been 
in jail the whole of the preceding winter, and he 
remembered teo wofully the horror of that dun- 
geon to bring upon himself willingly a second 
incarceration. It was of no use seeking for help 
at the hands of the justice; therefore he urged 
his business no further, and returned quietly to 
his own house. 

Against the will, therefore, of the elder Pix- 
leys,the child was established with them; and it 
was not long before the father and mother as 
cordially adopted it as their little daughter had 
done from the first beholding it. ‘* For who 
knows,’ argued the good Walter Pixley, ‘ but 
the child may be designed tor some great work, 
and therefore removed thus singularly from the 
ways of evil for our teaching and bringing up ? 
Let us not gainsay or counteract the ways of 
Providence.’ This reasoning abundantly satis- 
fied the pious minds of the good Friends, and 
the little stranger was apres installed a 
ga of the family by the kindred name of 
Mary. 

At the time little Mary was first received un- 
der this hospitable roof, she might be about six 
months old, a child ef uacommen beauty; nor, 
as the months advanced into years, was the pro- 
mise of her infancy disappointed. She was in 
disposition and tone of mind, the very reverse of 
her grave and gentle elder sister, as Martha 
was now considered; she was bold and full of 
mirth ; full of such unbroken buoyancy of heart 
as made the sober mother Pixley half suspect 
that she must have come of some .race of wild 
people. Certainly it was, the subdued and grave 
spirit of the Pixleys never influenced her; and 
as Martha grew up into womanhood, and. the 
quietness and sobriety of her younger years ma- 
tured into fixed principle, she embraced with a 
firm mind the peculiar tenets in which she had 
been brought up, and would have stood in death 
for the maintenance of them. Mary also ad- 
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acquainted with them remained for ever a mys- 


tery. Often did the conscientious mind of 
father Pixley question with himself, whether it 
was quite right to maintain solight a maider un- 
der his roof; but then the affectionate bein 
who had no friends save them in the world, ha 
so entwined herself round the hearts of all the 
household, that the good man banished the idea 
as inhuman, and never ventured to give it utter- 
ance. Martha and her mother, meantime, strove 
to win over this bright young creature to their 
own views, and for a few moments she would 
settle her beautiful face to a solemn expression, 
try to subdue what her friends called ‘ her airy 
imagination,’ and attend the preaching of some 
eminent Friend. But it would not do—the true 
character burst forth through all—Mary was 
again wit and laughter, and though her friends 
reproved, they leved her, and forgave all. 

On the accession of James II., which is the 
period at which our little narrative is new ar- 
rived, persecution raged again with greater vio- 
lence than ever; and the Pixleys along with 
seventeen other Friends, both men and women, 
were arengee from their meeting house by a 
brutal soldiery, under the command of the jus- 
tice we have before mentioned, to the dungeon- 
like county jail, in the depth of winter. The 
hardships they endured were so dreadful that it 
is hard to relate them. They were kept many 
days without food, and allowed neither fire nor 
candle; their prison was damp and cold, and. 
they were furnished with straw only for their . 
beds, they were also forbidden to see their 
friends, who might have procured them some of 
the necessaries of life; nor were they allowed to 
represent, by letter, their case to any influential 
man of the county, who might have interested 
himself in their behalf. And to all this was added 
the brutality of a cruel jailer, who heaped upon 
them all the ignominy he could devise. In these 
dreadful cireumstances A! the gentle Martha 
Pixley and her parents. ary, not having ac- 
companied them to their place of worship, did 
not share their fate. . 

Poor mother Pixley’s health had long been 
declining, and this confinement reduced her so 
low that in a few days her life was despaired of; 
still, no medical aid could be procured, and the 
cloaks and coats of many of her suffering com- 

anions were given up to furnish covering for 
bar miserable bed. 

W hen the news came to Mary of the commit- 
tal of her friends to jail, the distress of her 
mind expressed itself in a burst of uncontrol- 
lable indignation; and then, asking counsel of 
one, she threw on her hat and cloak, and ta- 
king with her an old man who lived in the fa- 


vanced past the years of girlhood, but still re- | mily as a labourer, she hurried te the justice’s ; 
mained the gay, glad, bold-spirited being that | and as she did not appear with any mark of the 
she had ever been. She revered all the members | despised Quaker, either in dress or manner, she 


of the persecuted body, to whom her friends be- 
longed, and would have suffered fearlessly for 
their sakes ; still their principles, and practices 
she never would adopt. Her beautiful person 
was adorned, as far as she had opportunity, in 
the prevailing fashion of the times; and she often 
grieved the sober minds of every member of the 
family, by carolling forth ‘ profane songs,’ as 
Mrs. Pixley called them; while how she became 








soon obtained admittance.—The magistrate was 
somewhat startled hy the sudden apparition of 
of $o fair and young a maiden, and demanded 
her pleasure with unwonted courtesy, seating 
her in a chair beside him, and removing from 
his head the laced hat which he was wearing at 
her entrance. Mary made her demand for libe- 
ration of her friends, the Quakers. The justice 
stared, as if doubting his senses, and rallied her 
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on the strangeness of her request, charging 
upon the Quakers all those absurd and monstrous 
things which were alleged against them in those 
days.—Mary, nothing abashed, deaied every 
charge as false, and demanded, if not the libera- 
tion of her friends, at least the amelioration of 
their sufferings. As Mary pleaded, the justice 
grew angry, and at length the full violence of his 
temper breke forth, and the high-spirited girl, 
even more indignant than terrified, rushed from 
his presence. 

What was next to be done? She ordered her 
old attendant to saddle the horses, and mounting 
one and bidding him to follow on the other, she 
set off to the country town. There she found 
great numbers of Friends surrounding the 
prison with baskets of provisions, bedding, warin 
clothing and fuel, begging for admittance to 
their perishing brethren. Little children, too, 
there were, weeping for their imprisoned pa- 
rents, and offering their little all to the jailer, so 
that they might be permitted to share their cap- 
tivity. Mary made her way through this melan- 
choly crowd, peremptorily demanded access to 
the jailer, and was admitted; her garb, unlike 
that of the persecuted Quakers, obtained for her 
this favour, as at the house of the justice. But 
here again her errand debarred her further suc- 
cess ; the jailer would neither allow her to see 
her friends, nor would he convey a message to 
them. Mary could have wept in anger and 
vexation, and from intense sympathy with the 
grief she had witnessed outside the walls, but she 
did not; she retorted upon the jailer the severity 
of his manner, and bid him look to the conse- 
quences, folded her cloak round her, and walk- 
ed forth again into the circle of Friends who 
surrounded the gates. The jailer laughed as he 
drew the heavy bolts after her, aad bade her 
to do her worst. 

Among the Friends collected in the street 
before the prison, Mary heard that William 
Penn, who had just returned from his new settle- 
ment in America, was now in London. As soon 
as she heard this she determinod upon her plan 
of conduct. She knew his influence with the 
king, who, when Duke of York, had induced his 
‘brother, Charles 11., te bestow on him that tract 
of land called Pennsylvania. To him, there- 
fore, she determined to go, and pray him to re- 
prewee to the king the deplorable sufferings of 

riends in those parts. 

When her old attendant hear? of her medi- 
tated journey, he locked upon her as almost in- 
sane. To him the project was appalling. It 
would require many days to reach London, and 
who must take charge of the farm in his absence, 
seeing his worthy master was in prison? And 
then, too, though he had been willing to attend 
her as faras the next town, would it be right for 
a young maiden and an old man to endanger 
their lives by so long and so strange a journey ? 

Mary was uninfluenced by his reasoning, nor 
was she to be daunted by his fears. ‘If,’ said 
she, *‘ he would not accompany her; she would 
go alone.’—She bade him, therefore, to have her 
horse saddled by break of day, and retired to her 
own apartment to prepare for the journey. 

‘** Of a surety,” said the old man to himself, 
“‘ she is a wilful young thing.” 
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In the morning, however, she found not only 
her horse prepared, but the old man and his also: 
for, wilful as she was, the old man loved her; and 
though he could not conjecture the object of so 
strange a journey,‘ he would,’ he said, ‘ go with 
her to the end of the world.’ 

Mary had véntured to make use of the stores 
in Walter Pixley’s coffers, for she considered 
the lives of her friends were at stake. She was 
therefore sufficiently supplied with money for 
their journey. 

For this time the wild gaiety of Mary’s spirits 
was gone, but instead, was a strong energy and 
determination of character, which supported her 
above fatigue, or the apprehension of danger; 
and day after day from town to town, in the 
depth of winter, did she and her attendant journey 
onward. They had no intercourse with travel- 
lers on the road, nor did they make known to 
any one the object of their journey. 

W hen she arrived in London, she went straight 
to the house where William Penn had his tem- 
_ residence, and without introduction, apo- 
oy, or circumlocution, laid before that great 
and good man the sad condition of her sallering 
friends. She then made him acquainted with 
her own — history, her obligations to the 
family of the worthy Walter Pixley, and the 
anxiety she now felt for the life of her who had 
been as a mother unto her. 

William Penn heard her with evident emo- 
tion, and promised to do all that lay in his power 
for her benefactors; though he assured her she 
had overrated his influence with the king. He 
then desired Mary to take up her abode under 
his roof; and bidding an attendant call in his 
mistress, he gave her into the hands of his fair 
and gentle wife, briefly relating to her upon 
what errand the young maiden had come. 

W hen Mary found her mission thus far so hap- 
pily accomplished, and the door shut upon her- 
self and her kind hostess, the overstrained 
energy of her spirit relaxed, and she wept like 
a feeble child. The fair wife of William Penn 
understood her feelings, soothed her with sym- 
pathy, and encouraged her to open her heart 
freely. Never had Mary seen goodness s0 
graceful and attractive as in the high-minded 
and gentle being before her. Her very soul 
blessed her s she spoke; she could not doubt 
but that all would be well; and with her heart 
comforted, assured, and filled with gratitude, it 
seemed as if new life had been given to her. 

The next day William Penn obtained an au- 
dieace with the king, and so wrought upon him 
by the story of the heroic young creature under 
his roof, and the sufferings of her friends, that 
he desired she might be brought before him, and 
receive from his own hands the order for thetr 
enlargement. : 

Mary was accordingly arrayed in the best 
garments her scanty wardrobe permitted, by the 
elegant and gentle hands of Guielma Penn, who 
surveyed her beautiful face and figure with ad- 
miration, and then kissed her and blessed her, 
as an affectionate mother might bless a beloved 
daughter. 

Leaning upon the arm of her protector, she 
was conducted through a great chamber of lords 
and ladies, assembled for the occasion, into the 
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presence of his majesty. Mary’s heart beat vio- 
lently, and ber companion, drawing her arm from 
his, presented her to his sovereign, who gra- 
cieusly bade her speak her wishes without fear. 
Reassured by the kindness of the king’s manner, 
almost forgetting the presence in whieh she 
stood, for what seemed to her the greater impor- 
tance of her errand, she made her petition grace- 
fully and well. She related all she had told 
William Penn of the great kindness of the Pix- 
leys toher, and her otherwise desolate condi- 
tion; she told of their domestic virtues, of their 
piety, and their firm loyalty ; and, lastly, of their 
wretched condition in the jail, with that of many 
cthers; and of the cruelty of the justice and the 
jailer; and then. almost unconsciously falling on 
her knees, she prayed so eloquently that they 
might be released, that the king turned aside to 
wipe away a tear before he put forth his hand 
to raise her. 

The petition was granted. The king himself 
put into her hands the order for their release, 
and then praying God might bless her, and ta- 
king leave of William Penn very kindly, passed 
out of the presence-chamber. Many of the lords 
accompanied the king, but the rest clesing round 
the terrified maiden, overwhelmed her with com- 
pliments. William Penn, who saw her confu- 
sion, apologi8ed for her with all the grace of a 
courtier, aud extricating her from the admiring 
company, conveyed her, like a being walking in 
a dream, to his own house. 


Not a moment was lost in sending down by 
express the order for the Friends’ enlargement, 
and together with that, a dismissal from his of- 
jice for the jailer. Rest was now absolutely ne- 
cessary for Mary after these extraordinary ex- 
ertions : William Penn detained her, therefore, 
a few days under his roof, and then conveyed her 
himself in his own comfortable carriage to the 
house of her friends. It is impossible to describe 
the joy which her return afforded, and which was 
not a little increased by the presence of her il- 
lustrious Companiun. 


The troubles and persecutions of the Pixleys 
here came to an end, for they went over to 
Pennsylvania with its distinguished founder, on 
its return, and became noted among the most 
worthy and influential of the settlers there. 
Mary, however returned to England, being afflu- 
ently married; and I myself, several years ago, 
was possessed of a piece of needlework said to 
have been of her doing. 








How much real happiness do we loose by not 
connecting the idea of the Creator with all his 
works! The flowers bloom, and the birds war- 
ble around; the hue and fragrance of the ene, 
and the melody of the other delight us; but how 
much superior would the feeling be, if in them 
we habituated ourselves to see the hand of God; 
his exceeding beauty and love stamping itself on 
all, and as it were, visibly impressed every 
where. In the thunder we should perceive his 
majesty and power, in the star-bespread heavens 

is calmness and ubiquity, and on viewing the 
face of the azure lake, or becalmed ocean, we 
should involuntarily exclaim, truly “ the spirit 
of Ged moveth on the waters!” — Watson. 


ADDRESS TO SLEEP. 





Original. 
ADDRESS TO SLEEP. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Hail, gentle Steep; thou blessing sent from Hea- 
ven; 
Thou comforter, to soothe our sorrows given, 
Hail, nympth serene; who calm’st the troubled 
mind, 
And proves the solace of both king and hind. 
Of he, whom ocean-sundered empires serve, 
Who dwells beneath a castellated dome; 
Or he, who of the plastic clay and turf, 
Rudely constructs his humble cottage home. 


All nations—from the savage Tartar horde, 
To that which hows to Russia’s despot lord,— 
Resisiless, thy o’ercoming presence own, 
And yield their homage at thy leaden throne. 
The felon slave, who fettered to the oar, 
Repining, toils throughout the weary day, 
When night arrives, broods o’er his fate no more, 
But yie!ds his spirit to thy genial sway. 


The pris’ner, captive in a foreign land, 
Who wanders, cheerless, on the ocean’s strand, 
And gazes wistful o’er the crag-bound main, 
To catch one glimpse of home, alas ! how vain. 
E’en while he mourns upon his freedom lost, 
Pow’rless, he yields his wearied soul to thee, 
And sinks, within thy arms, to peaceful rest, 
Forgets his chains, and dreams of Liserry. 


The wave-tost mariner, upon the sea, 
When billows swell, and winds are raging free, 
W hen the dark night is ’lumed by lightning’s flash, 
And waves ’gainst wavesin awful conflict dash. 
Contending with the elemental might, 
Whilst the air-minstrel’s shriek their chorus wild, 
In thy oblivion wraps his senses quite, 
And slumbers calmly as the pillowed child. 


The Polish patriot, who, without a crime, 
1; banished te Siberia’s frigid clime, 
Toiling in Tobolsk’s mines from day to day 
Without one visit from Hope’s brightning ray ;— 
He, even he, locked in thy calm embrace 
Forgets kis misery and his country’s woe, 
And for a short, a brief though blissful space, 
Sails joyful o’er 1maGination’s flow. 


If when afflictions vile, envenomed dart, 
Pierces within our vain-opposing heart, 
Useless all struggles, all endeavors vain, 
They only serve to aggravate our pain. 
But one calm joy remains, one soothing rest 
But one consoling, faithful, cheering friend ; 
’Tis Thee, sweet seraph, to whose dusky breast, 
We fly, and all, it all our cares suspend. 
Blockley, May \st. 





The strength of Christians is the honour of 
the church. Religion is the foundation and ce- 
ment of human society. 
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THE GRAPE SEED. 


A MOORISH TALE. 








Velid possessed gardens fresher than those of 
the king of the Peris, coursers swifter than the 
divine steeds of the prophet, a scimitar flaming 
as that of Solyman, whose rubies would have 

urchased empires, if its good blade could not 
faye won them; be owned savage Sienas, and 
delicious Vegas, Cordova the proud, the noble 
Seville, and Grenada, the paradise of the West. 
The noble Velid covered his forehead with the 
turban of the Caliphs, and it was his name that 
they heard in Rothba, in the ten thousand 
mosques of the West, after the names of Alla 
and Mahomet. But Velid had that which he 
preferred to his scimitar, to Seville, to Grenada, 
and even to the turban of the masters of Islam.—- 
He had Zenaib, the daughter of Yermer, of the 
winning smile, of great gazelle eyes, veiled by 
long silken lashes, of step light and capricious ; 
Zenaib, who threw her arms about the prince of 
the faithful, as if he had been but a simple Moor, 


who seated herself upon his knee, and fondly | 


called him ‘My Velid!’ 


And every day, when the muezzin called the | 


faithful to their morning prayers. Velid struck 
the earth with his forehead, and said—‘God is 
great. He has made me happy among the chil- 
dren of light.’ 

One evening the two lovers, voluptuously re 
clining upon cushions of silk, were enjoying the 
beauties of those Southern nights so dear to love 
and poetry, whose splendours, are unknown in 
the pale firmament of the North. The enchant- 
ed gardens displayed their rich and silent bow- 
ers,and the fragrance which breathed {rom 
them, mingled with the perfumed air of the se- 
raglio. The rays of the moon, illuminating the 
painted windows, lit up the shining stones of the 
mosaic pavement, and trembled in the marble 
basins, where fishes of gold and fire were gaily 
sporting. ‘See,’ said the black-eyed girl, in her 
mad joy,‘it is for us thatthe Peris guide the pale 
moon in the heavens; it is for us, that Israfil, an- 
gel of harmony, comes from the sea upon this | 

entle breeze : Oh! every thing is for those who | 
ove, for they alone comprehend the myste- | 
rious language of the spirits of air.’----My Zen- 
aib,’ murmured the prince of the faithful, ‘art 
thou then the daughter of the Peris? Thy vuice 
is sweeter than that of Israfil, thy breath more 
perfumed than the rose of Jericho, thy skin clear 
and transparent as the golden fruits of the vines 
of Almeria.’ He held in his hand a grape from 
this famous vine. 


The smiling daughter of Yermer raised her 
countenance at these words:---‘Since you love to 
compare me to the grape of Almeria, I would 
cling the more closely to you to resemble it the 
more: and she extended her two hands to the 
arms of the caliph, drawing the grape towards 
her half-opened mouth, ‘No, my peari, you shall 
not have it thus; to punish your irreverence to- 
wards the caliph, you shall obtain the object of 
your desires only by catching its seeds one by 
one 10 your pretty mouth.’ With a burst of 
laughter she upturned her beautiful head on the 
knees of the Velid, and the caliph began to throw 


THE GRAPE SEED—ADDRESS TO THE MUSE—THE STUDENT. 


into the air the brilliant seeds that his mistress 
attempted to catch in their fall. There were 
cries, bursts of laughter, shrieks of joy without 
end. After many useless efforts, the red lips of 
Zenaib caught a seed as it descended—but no 
shout of joy followed her triumph. ‘What is the 
matter, my Zenaib? What hast thou done? — 
She was extended upon her back, her white 
neck swelling with its blue veins, her eyes up- 
turned with a look of distress. Velid, beside 
himself, filled the harem with his cries of despair; 
but when the learned physicians arrived, it was 
too late. She died, and a grape seed had poison- 
ed the whole existence of a prince of the earth. 
Children of men, what is happiness ” 








a Original. 
ADDRESS TO THE MUSE. 
Bright goddess! if the hallowed fire 
That lights thy altar may descend; 
And to the chords of my weak lyre, 
Its own unfading brilliance lend. 


To grace each theme, inspire each lay, 
Still intermingling fairest flowers ; 

Whilst op’ning blossoms crown the way, 
That leads me to thy blushing bowers. 





With glorious hues the west adorn, 
When sinks the sun behind yon hill, 

Or paint the rosy beams of morn, 
With thy rich colours, lovelier still. 


And we will roam yon meadows green, 
When spring has learn’d young flowers to blow, 
In shady groves will sing unseen, 
Or watch the murmuring streamlet flow. 
We'll roam through Nature’s wildest range, 
The craggy rock, the mountain high : 
Or o’er fair climes remote and strange, 
On downy azure wings we'll fly. 
When ev’ ry star’s pale silver light 
Shines through yon broad expanse of blue, 





In that sublime inspiring sight 
We'll bid dull themes a last adieu.—THEOPNILA. 





Tue Stupent.—The midnight moon looked 


\in at his window. The student with anxious 


brow and sunken eye, still poured over his vo- 
lumes, fraught with the treasures of gigantic 
minds. There was that on his high, pale brow 
which spoke of immortality. His dark eye 
beamed with enthusiasm. He was climbing the 
topmost round of the ladder of science. At 
length he slightly moved his right arm—the 
leaves of the volume over which he had been 
poring were hastily closed. His fine eyes were 
elevated, until they rested on a wooden pin over 
the mantle-piece. On that hung a small white 
sack, to which a tassel was appended. He 
reached forth his right arm with majestic grace. 
He seized the snow-white piece of drapery. He 
drew it on his head, and, having divested himself 
of the robes, which civilization has thought ne- 
cessary for human beings in the day time, he 
threw back the counterpane of his bed .and slid 
| gracefully in the arms of Morpheus.—-£glan. 
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WEST FRONT OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


The Cathdral of Lichfield has no pretensions 
to vie in architectural grandeur with that of 
York and several others in England; but it is 
not without considerable beauties, both in its 
external appearance and in its interior. It 
makes no great show when seen from a distance; 
but it possesses one advantage, in which it is al- 
most singular among such building in this coun- 
try, namely, the open space which it has to a 
considerable distance around it, enabling the 
spectator to obtain from the immediate neigh- 
borhood nearly a perfect view of it on every 
side. It stands on the spot which is elevated 
above the rest of the city, and surrounded by a 
wall which in former times was fortified, in imi- 
tation of the manner in which convents and 
other ecclesiastical possessions used often, in 
France and other foreign countries, to be 
secluded and converted into a sort of forts, 
or strong holds. This portion of the eo! of 
Lichfield is still known by the name of the Close, 
just as in old Paris there were the Clos of the 
Augustines, the Clos of the Jacobins, &c. The 
Close contains a considerable number ef houses 
besides the cathedral; but they neither crowd 
upon the sacred edifice, as they do in most other 
cities, nor are they of so mean a description as 
to present a disagreeable or unsuitable contrast 
in its vicinity. Some old trees ornament the 
northern side of the lawn, in the midst of which 
the cathedral stands, which together with a 
sheet of water on the opposite side, give some- 
thing of a rural air te the place. 

The cathedral does not stand due east and 
west, as is usual with sacred buildings, but varies 
from the right line by an angle of about twenty- 
seven degrees, or not much less than the third 
a of a whole quarter of the compass. It is 

uilt in the customary form of across, the prin- 
cipal bar containing the nave of the church, the 
choir, and what is called the Lady Chapel. The 
extreme length is 403 feet; the shorter bar, or 
the transept, is 177 feet long. The width of the 
nave inside is about 66 feet. The principal 
front is the west. It is surmounted by two py- 
ramidal spires; and a third, of the same form, 
rises from the centre of the building. The for- 
mer are each 192 feet high; the latter rises to 
the height of 252 feet. 





SWISS COTTAGE—LAVEY, 





Near the town of St. Maurice, on the road to 
Martigny, stands the small sequestered hamlet 
of Lavey. If the taste of the traveller lead him 
te enjoy the quiet and unobtrusive beauties of 
village scenery, he will not failto recognize this 
spot with delight, An appearance of delicious 
calmness, of deeply harmonized repose, per- 
vades this enchanting retreat, and is in admir- 
able keeping with the tranquil hour of evening, 
and the modified beauty of the whole scenery 
around. 

The habitations likewise bear an appearance 
so perfectly primitive that one might, with rea- 
son, believe their architecture had known no 
alteration since the time when houses were con- 
a, no other eartbly view than that of 
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shelter. Yet, although we entirely acquit the 
rustic architect of any us hoon 4 in the design, a 
Swiss coltage is an exceedingly picturesque ob- 
ject. The heavy projecting roof, independent 
of all rule or order, but constructed solely as a 
defence from the weather; the staircases and 
communications to the interior, which are all 
from without; the staircases themselves, with 
their massy baiustrades, containing as much 
timber as would build a moderate-sized house, 
and the air of rude but substantial comfort which 
pervades many of these dwellings, harmonize 
with the rural scenery, and by no means make 
us regret the absence of more stately mansions. 


Indeed, whether it be from a sort of prejudice, 
or that the eye becomes accustomed to these ir- 
regular habitations, any other building would 
appear strangely out of place;. and comuene 
such an improvement, or rather change, might 
argue a step in civilization, it would certainly 
destroy one of the most picturesque features of 
the country.. P 





Original. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


Twice had the sun gone down upon the earth, 
and all was as yet quiet as the sepulchre—death 
held his sceptre over the Son of God ;—still and 
silent the hours passed on—the guards stood by 
their post—the rays of the midnight moon gleam- 
ed on their helmets and on their spears—the ene- 
mies of Christ exulted in their success—the 
hearts of his friends were sunk in despondency 
and in sorrow—the spirits of glory waited in anx- 
ious suspense to behold the event, and wonder 
at the waysof God. At length the morning star 
arising in the east announced the approach ot 
light—the third day began to dawn upon the 
world, when on a sudden the earth trembled to 
its centre—an angel of God descended—the 
guards shrunk back from the terror of his pre- 
sence, and fell prostrate en the ground—his 
countenance was like lightning, and his rain- 
ment was white as snow—he rolled away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre, and sat up- 
onit. But whois He that cometh forth from the 
tomb, with dyed garments from the bed of death? 
He that is glorious in His appearance, walking 
in the greatness of His strength! It is thy 
Prince, O Zion !—Christian, it is your Lorp! 
He hath trodden the wine press alone—He hath 
stained His garments with blood—but now, as 
the first born from the womb of nature, He meets 
the morning of His resurrection. He rises a 
conqueror from the grave—He returns with 
blessings from the world of spirits—He brings 
salvation to thesouls of men. Never did the re- 
turning sun usher in aday so glorious! It was 
the jubilee of the universe. The morning stars 
sung together, and all the sons of God shouted 
aloud for joy—the Father of Mercies looked 
down from His throne in the heavens with 
complacency. He beheld His world restored— 
He saw His work that it was good. Then did 
the desert rejoice—the face of nature was glad- 
dened before Him, when the blessings of the 
Eternal descended, as the dew of heaven for the 
refreshing of the nations. oo oe 
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THE TWIN DOOMED. 


BY C. P. HOFFMAN. 


“Twin born they live, twin born they die; in grief 
and joy twin hearted, 

Like buds upon one parent bough, twin doomed, in 
death not parted.” 

The superstition imbodied in the above distich, is 
very common in those parts of New York and N. 
Jersey which were originally settled by a Dutch 
population. It had its influence with Dominie De- 
witt, from the moment that his good woman pre- 
sented him with the twin brothers, whose fortunes 
are the subject of our story. He regarded them 
from the first as children of fate—as boons that 
were but lent to their parents to be reclaimed so 
soon, that it was a waste of feeling, if not an im- 
pious intermeddling with Providence to allow pa- 
rental affection to devolve in its full strength upon 
them. 

They were waves, he thought, upon the waters 
of life, which it hardly concerned his heart to calm. 

The death of the mother, which soon followed 
the birth of the twins, confirmed this superstitious 
feeling, and their forms were henceforth ever asso- 
ciated with images of gloom, in the breast of their 
only surviving parent. Old Dewitt, however, though 
a selfish and contracted man, was not wanting in 
the ideas of duty which became his station as a 
christian pastor. He imparted aH the slender ad- 
vantages of edueation which were shared bv his 
other children, to the two youngest; and though 
they had not an equal interest in his affections with 
the rest, he still left them unvisited by any harsh- 
ness whatsoever. The indifference of their father 
was, in fact, all of which the twins had to complain. 

The consequence was natural; the boys being 
left so much to themselves, became all in all to each 
other. Their pursuits were in every respect the 
same. At school, or in any quarrel or scene of 





boyish faction, the two Dewitt’s were always named 
as one individual; and as they shot up toward 
manhood, they were equally inseparable. If Er- 
nest went out to drive a deer, Rupert always must 
accompany him to shoot partridges by the way ; 
and if Rupert borrowed his brother’s rifle fer the 
larger game, Ernest in turn would shoulder the 
smooth bore of the other to bring home some birds 
at the same time. Together, though, they always 
went. 


The ‘ Forest of Deane,’ which has kept its name 
and dimensions almost until the moment when we 
write, was the scene of their early sports. The wild 
deer at that time still frequented the highlands of 
the Hudson ; and the rocky passes which led down 
from this romantic forest to the river, were often 
secured by these active youths in pursuit of a hunt- 
ed buck which would here take the water. Many 
a time then have the cliffs of Dunderberg echoed 
their woodland shout, where the blood of their quar- 
ry dyed the waves which wash its base. Their 
names as dead shots and keen hunters were well 
known in the ceuntry below, and there are those 


yet living in the opposite village of Peekskill, who 
have feasted upon bear’s meat which the twin hunts- 
men carried thither from the forest of Deane. 


Our story, however, has but little to do with the 
early career of the Rockland hunters, and we have 
merely glanced at the years of their life which were 
passed in that romantic region of a State whose 
scenic beauties are, perhaps, unmatched in variety 
by any district of the same. size, in order to show 
how the dispositions of the twins were fused and 
moulded together in early life. It was on the banks 
of the Ohio (Oh-ey-o, or Beautiful River, as it is 
called in the mellifluous dialect of the Senecas) 
that the two foresters ef Deane first began to play 
a part in the world’s drama. As the larger game 
became searce on the Hudson, they had emigrated 
to this, then, remote region ; and here they became 
as famous for their boldness and address in tracing 
the Indian marauder to his lair, as they were pre- 
viously noted for their skill in striking a less dan- 
gerous quarry. 


The courage and enterprize of the two brothers 
made them great favourites in the community of 
hunters, of which they were members. A fron- 
tier settler always depends more upon his rifle than 
on his farm, for subsistence, during the infancy of 
his ‘improvements ;’ and this habit of taking so 
often to the woods, brings him continually into col- 
lision with the Indians. It has ever, indeed, been 
the main source of all our border difficulties, The 
two Dewitts had their full share of these wild ad- 
ventures. They were both distinguished for their 
feats of daring ; but upon one occasion, Rupert in 
particular, gave such signal proofs of conduct and 
bravery, that upon the fall of the chief man in the 
settlement, ina skirmish where young Dewitt amply 
revenged his death, Rupert was unanimously elect- 
ed captain of the station, and all the cabins within 
the stockade were placed under his especial guardian- 
ship. Ernest witnessed the preferment of his bro- 
ther with emotions of pride as full as if it had been 
conferred upon himself, and so much did the twins 
seem actuated by one soul, that in all measures that 
were taken by the band of pioneers, they insensibly 
followed the lead of either brother.—The supersti- 
tion which had given a fated character of their lives 
at home, followed, in a certain degree, even here, 
and their characters were supposed to be so thorough- 
ly identified, their fortunes so completely bound up 
in each other, that, feeling no harm could overtake 
the one which was not shared by the other, their 
followers had equal confidence in both, and volun- 
teered with the same alacrity upon any border ex- 
pedition when either of the brothers chanced to lead. 

It was about this time that General Wayne, who 
had been sent by government to crush the allied for- 
ces of the northwestern Indians, established his 
camp upon the Ohio, with the intention of passing 
the winter in disciplining his raw levies, and pre- 
paring for the winter campaign, which was after- 
ward so brilliantly decided near the Miami of the 
lakes. The mail route from Pittsburgh to Beaver 
now passes the field where the troops were mar- 








shalled, and the traveller may still see the rude fire- 
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places of the soldiery, blackening the rich pasture 
through which he rides. He may see, too—but we 
oust not anticipate the catastrophe of our story, 
whose truth is indicated by more than one silent 
memento. 

The western militia, large bodies of which had 
been drafted into Wayne’s army, were never re- 
markable for military subordination, of which, not 
to mention the Indiam war of 732, the more notable 
campaigns with the British afforded many an in- 
stance. ‘hey are a gallant set of men, but they 
have an invincible propensity each man to ‘ fight 
on his own hook ;’ and not merely that, but when 
not employed upon immediate active service, it is 
almost impossible to keep them together. They 
become disgusted with the monotony of military 
duties ; revolt at their exacting precision, and though 
full of fight when fight is to be had, are eager to 
disperse upon the least intermission or active ser- 
vice, and come and go as individual caprice may 
lead them. General Wayne’s camp, indeed, was 
for a while a complete carevanserai, where not 
merely one or two, but whole treops of volunteers 
could be seen arriving and departing at any hour. 
—This, to the spirit of an old soldier who had been 
bred in the armies of Washington, was unendura- 
ble. But as these flitting gentry censtituted the 
sharp shooters, upon whom he chiefly depended, 
the veteran officer bore with them as long as possi- 
ble, in the hopes that by humoring the volunteers, 
he might best attach them to the service for which 
this species of force was all important. 


At length, however, matters reached such a pass, 
that the army was in danger of complete disorgani- 
zation, and a new system must necessarily be adopt- 
ed. ‘Mad Antony,’ as Wayne’s men called him, 
(who when he really took a thing in hand never 
did it by halves,) established martial law in its most 
rigid form, and proclaimed that every man on his 
muster roll, of whatsoever rank, who should pass 
beyond his lines without a special permit from him- 
self, should be tried as a deserter and suffer accor- 
dingly. The threatened severity seemed only to 
multiply the desertions ; but so keen were the back- 
woods militiamen in making their escape from what 
they now considered an outrageous tyranny, that 
with all the vigilance of the regular officers, it was 
impossible to seize any to make a military example 
of them. 


Fresh volunteers, however, occasionally supplied 
the place of those who thus absconded themselves 
without leave ; and one morning in particular, quite 
a sensation was created throughout the camp by 
the arrival of a new body of levies, which though 
numerically small, struck every one~as the finest 
company that had yet been mustered beneath the 
standard of Wayne. The troop consisted of mount- 
ed riflemen, thoroughly armed and equipped after 
the border fashion, and clad in the belted hunting 
trock, which is the most graceful of modern cos- 
tumes, Both horses and men seemed picked for 
special service, and their make and movement ex- 
hibited that union of strength and agility, which 
alike in man and beast, constitutes the perfection 
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of that amphibious force—the dragoon ; whose 
original character is only represented in modern 
armies by the mounted rangers of our western prai- 
ries, 

The commandant of this corpsseemed worthy to 
be the leader of so gallant a band. His martial fi- 
gure—the horse he rode and all his personal equip- 
ment, were in every respect complete, and suited to 
each other. The eagle feather in his wolfskin cap, 
told of a keen eye and a long shot; the quilled 
pouch, torn with the wampum belt, which sustain- 
ed his hatchet and pistols, from the body of some 
swarthy foeman—spoke of the stout heart and the 
strong hand ; while the panther skin which formed 
the housings of his sable roan, betrayed that the 
rider had vanquished a foe more terrible than the 
red savage himself. His horse, a cross of the heavy 
Conestoga with a mettlesome Virginia racer, bore 
himself as if proud of so gallant a master; and as 
the fringed leggin pressed his flank, while the 
young officer faced the General in passing in salute 
before him, he executed his passages with all the 
graceful precision of a charger trained in the ma- 
nege. 

A murmur of admiration ran along the ranks as 
this gallant cavalier passed slowly in front of the 
soldiery, and reined up his champing steed before 
the line of his tall followers, as they were at length 
marshalled upon the parade. But the sensation 
which his air and figure excited was almost equally 
shared by another individual who had hitherto rid- 
den beside him in the van, but who now drew up 
his rough Indian pony apart from the rest, as if 
claiming no share in the lot of the new comers. It 
was a sun burnt youth, whese handsome features 
afforded so exact a counterpart of those of the leader 
of the band, that were it not for the difference of 
their equipments, either of the two might at first be 
taken for the other ; and even upon a narrower in- 
spection, the dark locks and more thoughtful coun- 
tenance of Ernest would alone have been distin- 
guished from the brown curls and animated features 
of his sanguine and high spirited brother. The for- 
mer, as we have mentioned, had drawn eff from the 
corps the moment it halted and formed for inspec- 
tion. He now stood leaning upon his rifle, his 
plain leather hunting shirt contrasting not less with 
the gay colored frocks of his companions, than did 
the shaggy coat of his stunned pony with the sleek 
hides of their clean limbed coursers.—His look, too, 
was widely different from the blithe and buoyant 
one which lighted their features; and his eye and 
lip betrayed a mingled expression of sorrow and 
scorn, as he glanced from the lithe and noble figure 
of his brother to the buckram regulars, whose pla- 
toons were marshalled near. 


The new levies were duly mustered, and after the 
rules and articles of war had been read aloud to 
them, several camp regulations were promulgated, 
and among the rest the recent order of the com- 
mander in chief, whereby a breach of discipline in 
going beyond the chain of sentinels, incurred the 
penalty of desertion. 


‘No, by heaven !’ shouted Emest, when this was 
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THE TWIN DOOMED. 


read. ‘Rupert, Rupert, my brother, you shall never | caged hunter—‘ why, Rupert, you must not dare 


bear such slavery. Away—away from this roofless | 
prison, and if your life is what they want, let them 
have it in the woods—in your own way. But bind 
not yourself to these written laws, that bear chains 
and death in every letter. Away, Rupert; away 
trom this accursed thraldom.’ And leaping into his 
saddle before half these words were uttered, he 
seized the bridle rein of his brother and nearly urged 
him from the spot, while pouring out his passionate 
appeal. 

‘ By the soul of Washington,’ roared old Wayne, 
‘ what mad youngster is this '—Nay, seize him not,’ 
added he, good humoredly, seeing that Rupert did 
not yield to his brother’s violence, and that the other 
checked himself and withdrew abashed from the 
parade, as a coarse laugh, excited by his Quixotism, 
stung his ear. ‘ By the soul of Washington,’ cried 
the General, repeating his favorite oath, ‘ but ye’re 
a fine brace of fellows, and Uncle Sam has so much 
need of both of you, that he has no idea of letting 
one go? and calling Rupert to his side, he spoke 
with a kindness to the young officer, that was pro- 
bably meant to secure a new recruit in his brother ; 
who had, however, disappeared from the scene. 

The parade was now dismissed, and so soon as 
Rupert had taken possession of his quarters and 
seen that his men and horses were all properly 
taken care of, he parted from his comrades to take 
his farewell of Ernest, who awaited him in a clump 
of trees upon the bank of the river, a short distance 
from camp.—Ernest seemed to have fully recovered 
his equanimity ; but though, youth like, ashamed 
of the fit of heroics which had placed his brother 
in a somewhat ridiculous position a few hours be- 
fore, he had not altered the views which he had en- 
tertained from the first, about Rupert’s taking service 
under General Wayne. 


‘You will net start homeward to night?’ cried 
Rupert, at length changing a subject it was useless 
to discuss. 


‘ Yes—to-night I must be off, and that soon, too, 
Rupert. Little Needji must pace his thirty miles 
before midnight. I don’t know that I have done 
wisely in coming so far with you; but in truth, I 
wanted to see how our hunters would look among 
the continentals Mad Antony has brought with him.’ 

‘ Wait till we come to the fighting, Ernest, and 
the old General will soon find out who’s who. His 
regulars may do with the British, but a man must 
live in the woods to know how to fight in them.’ 

‘Ay, ay, that’s it; a hound may do for deer that 
isn’t worth a powder horn stopper upon a panther 
track. But you must remember,’ continued his 
brother, fixing his eyes sadly upon Rupert, ‘that 
you will have to fight just in the way the General 
tells you—which means, I take it, that real man- 
hood must go for nothing. Why, there’s not a 
drummer in the ranks, that will not know his duty 
better than you; ay, and for aught I see, be ableto 
do it, too, as well.’ A flush of pride—perhaps of 
pain—crossed the countenance of the young officer 
as his brother thus spoke, and laying his hand 


even, soldier that you new are, to take the bush 
and keep your hand in by killing a buck occasion- 
ally.’ 

‘ Believe it not, Ernest ! My men will never stand 
that, for all the Mad Antony’s or mad devils in the 
universe.’ 


‘You must, you must, my brother,’ answered Er- 
nest, shaking his head ; ‘ and now you begin to see 
why I would not volunteer upon this service. | 
am quieter than you, and therefore saw farther into 
matters than you did, when you chose to come hither 
rather than give up the command of your company. 
But where’s the use of looking back upon a cold 
trail; you are now one of Uncle Sam’s men, and 
Heaven knows when he will let go his grip upon 
you.’ 

Conversing thus, the brothers had walked some 
distance. The moon was shining bright above 
them, and a silver coil of light trippling along the 
rippling Ohio, seemed to lure them onward with 
the river’s course. But at length the more con- 
‘siderate Ernest deemed it prudent that they should 
part, and catching the pony, which had hitherto 
followed him like a dog, he mounted and prepared 
to move off. But Rupert would not yet leave his 
brother and retrace his steps to camp. It might be 
long before they should meet again—they who had 
never before thus parted—who had been long inse- 
parable, alike in counsel and in action, and who 
were now about for the first time to be severed, when 
stout hearts and strong hands might best be mutual- 
ly serviceable. 


‘I don’t think I will leave you just yet, Ernest. 
I may as well walk with you as far as the branch ; 
and we are hardly without shot of the soldier who 
is standing sentry yonder. What a mark the fel- 
low’s cap would be from the clump of pawpaws"’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ernest, lifting his rifle from his lap 
as the musket gleamed in the moonlight; ‘I am al- 
most tempted to pick that shining smooth bore out 
of his fingers, just to show how ridiculous it is to 
carry such shooting irons as that into the forest. 
But come, the time has gone by for such jokes. If 
you will go farther with me let us push on.’ They 
reached the ‘ branch,’ or brook, and crossed it; and 
still they continued increasing the distance between 
themselves and the camp. 

‘ Well, I suppose we must now really bid good 
bye,’ exclaimed Rupert at last, seizing the hand of 
his brother. ‘ But here, Ernest, I wish you would 
carry home my Indian belt and these other fixings; 
they will remind you of old times if I’m keptaway 
long, and the sutler will give me something to weat 
more in camp fashion.’ As he spoke thus, he tied 
the wampum sash around the waist of his brother, 
and while throwing the Indian pouch over bis 
shoulder, their arms met in the fold of brotherhood, 
and the twins parted with that silent embrace. Ru- 
pert, rapidly retracing his steps toward the camp, 
soon reached the brook, and a half hour’s walk 
might yet have enabled him to regain his quarters 
in safety, but the finger of Fate was upon him, and 
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the strong lure of affection, was still further induced 
to violate it by an instinct not less impulsive in the 
bosom of a borderer. 

Pausing to drink at the rivulet, Rupert, in stoop- 
ing over the bank, thought that he discovered a 
fresh moccasin-print, and bending down the branches 
which embowered the spot, so as to bring the rays 
of the moon full upon it, a more thorough examin- 
ation fully satisfied him that an Indian had lately 
passed that way. A regular soldier upon thus dis- 
covering traces of a spy in the neighborhood of the 
camp, would at once have reported it to the officer 
of the day, and allowed his superiors to take mea- 
sures accordingly. But such an idea never occur- 
red to the backwoods ranger. He had discovered 
an Indian trail, and there were but two things, in 
his opinion, to be done ; first to find out its direc- 
tion, and then to follow it to the death. A sleuth- 
hound upon the scent of blood could not be impel- 
led by a more irresistible instinct than that which 
urged the fiery Rupert on that fatal chase. 


It boots not to tell the various chances of his ; ; 
| overtaken him, 


hunt; how here he missed the trail upon rocky 
ground where the moccasin had left no print; how 
there he was obliged to feel for it in some tangled 
copse, where no betraying moonbeam fell ; and how, 
at last, when the stars grew dim and the gray dawn 
had warmed into ruddy day ; he for the first time 
rested his wearied limbs upon the banks of a stream, 
where the trail disappeared entirely. 


Let us now follow the fortunes of the doomed 
Emest, who, like the hero of classic story, bore 
about his person the fatal gifts that were to work 
his destruction. Not a half hour elapsed from the 
time that he had parted from his brother, before he 
found himself the prisoner of a serjeant’s guard, 
which was despatched to ‘ take or slay the deserter, 
Rupert Dewitt.’ Apprehending no ill, Ernest had 
allowed himself to be seized ; the equipments he 
had just received from Rupert, not less than the 
similitude of likeness to his twin brother, in the 
opinion of the party that captured him, fully esta- 
blishing his identity ; and the horror which he felt 
at discovering how Rupert had forfeited his life, 
was almost eounterbalanced by a thrill of joy, as it 
suggested itself to the high-souled Ernest that he 
might se far keep up the counterfeit as to become 
a sacrifice in place of the brother on whom he doat- 
ed. The comrades of Rupert, who might have 
detected the impositien, chanced to be off upon fa- 
tigue parties in different directions: and this, to- 
gether with the summary mode of proceeding that 
was adopted upon his reaching camp, favoured his 
design, A drumhead court-martial was instantly 
called to decide upon the fate of a prisoner, to 
whose guilt here seemed to be, alas! too many 
witnesses, The road that he had taken, the dis- 
tance from camp, the time of night he had chosen 
to wander so far from the lines, nay, the fact of 
his leaving his blood-horse at the stable, as if fear- 
ing detection through him, and stealing off upon an 
Indian pony—all seemed to make out a flagrant 
case of desertion.—But why dwell upon these pain- 
ful details of an affair which was so amply can- 
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vassed in all its bearings, throughout the western 
country, long afterward. Let the reader be content 
with the bare historical fact, that the ill-stared mi- 
litiaman was condemned to be shot to death as a 
deserter, under the circumstances as we have stat- 
ed them. It seemed a terrible proceeding when 
these attending circumstances were afterward re- 
viewed ; but though at the time General Wayne 
was much censured for signing that young man’s 
death-warrant, yet both military men and civilians, 
who knew the condition of his army, have agreed 
that it was this one example alone which prevented 
that army from falling to pieces. 

The heart of Ernest was so thoroughly made up 
to meet the fate which was intended for his brother, 
and his pulse did not change in a single throb wher 
he was told that he had but an hour to prepare 
himself for death. ‘The sooner that it be over the 
better for Rupert,’ exclaimed he, mentally. And 
then, man as he was, his eyes filled with tears when 
he thought of the anguish which that darling bro- 
ther would suffer at learning the fate which had 


‘Oh! God! he cried aloud, clasping his hands 
above his head, as he paced the narrow guardroom 
in which he was now immured,—‘ God of Heaven! 
that they would but place us together with our 
rifles in the forest, and send this whole army to 
hunt us down.’ And the features of the wild bush- 
fighter lighted up with a grim smile as he thought 
of keeping a battalion at bay in the greenwood, and 
crippling it with his single arm. The proud thought 
seemed to bear with it a new train of views. ‘If 
Rupert knew,’ said he, pausing in his walk— if he 
but dreamed how matters were going, he could soon 
collect a score of rifles to strike with, and take me 
frem beneath their very bayonets. But this is mad- 
ness——’ 


‘Ay! that it is, my fine fellow,’ answered the 
sentry, who guarded his door, and who now hear- 
ing the last words uttered while the steps of those 
who were to have the final charge of the prisoner 
were heard upon the stair, thought it incumbent 
upon him to remind the youth where he was. Er- 
nest compressed his lip, and drawing himself to his 
full height, as he wheeled and faced his escort, mo- 
tioned to them to lead on. He was at once con- 
ducted to the esplanade in front of the camp, upon 
the river’s bluff. 


The morning was gusty and drizzling, as if Na- 
ture shuddered in tears at the sacrifice of one who 
from his infancy had worshipped her so faithfully. 
The young hunter gazed inquiringly about him, as 
he stepped forward to take the fatal position from 
which he was never to move more. He looked to 
see if there was one in all that array of formal faces 
who would exchange one glance of recognition or 
sympathy with him; but of the many in his bro- 
ther’s band who so often had echoed his own shout 
upon the joyous hunt, or pealed his charging cry in 
the Indian onslaught, there was new not one to 
look upon the dying youth. Considerations of feel- 
ing, or the fear, perhaps, of exciting a mutinous 
spirit among those hot-headed levies, had induced 
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330 THE LOVELINESS OF CHRIST. 


the general to keep the comrades of the twin bro- 
thers at a distance from the fatal scene. They had 
originally been detailed upon some fatigue duty, 
which took them to a distance from the camp, and 
measures had been since adopted to prolong their 
absence until the catastrophe was over. Ernest felt 
a sinking of the heart to think there was near, no 
home-loved friend, who witnessed that he died like 
aman ; and yet, when he remembered that one such 
witness might, by identifying him, prevent his sacri- 
fice and jeopard the life of Rupert, he was content 
that it should be thus. 

A platoon of regulars was now drawn up in front 
of him, and waited but the word of their officer— 
when suddenly a murmur ran along the column, 
which was displayed upon the ground in order to 
give solemnity to the scene. It was mistaken fora 
symptom of mutiny, and precipitated the fatal mo- 
ment. 

‘Frre !’ cried the officer~and, even ashe spoke, 
a haggard figure, in a torn hunting-shirt—with 
ghastly loo&k—and tangled hair that floated on the 
breeze——leaped before the line of deadly muzzles ! 
He uttered one piercing shriek—whether of joy or 
agony it were impossible to tell——and then fell stag- 
gering with one arm across the bosom of Ernest, 
who breathed out his life while springing forward 
to meet the embrace of his brother, 

They were buried in one grave, and the voyager 
upon the Ohio, whose boat may near the north- 
western shore, where the traces of Wayne’s en- 
campment are still visible, still sees the shadowy 
buckeye, beneath which repose THE TWIN-DOOMED 
FORESTERS OF DEANE. 
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THE LOVELINESS OF CHRIST. 
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BY DR. Ww. C-—, 


“ Thou art fairer than the children of men.”— 
Ss. XL¥. 2. 


“The chiefest among ten thousand.” “ Altogether 
lovely.”—Cant. V. 10, 16. 
Seek not enduring good below, 
Nor hope from earth aught truly fair ; 
Her gifts, like heaven’s own beauteous bow, 
Decay’s prophetic impress bear. 


The glittering canopy of night 

Ever some envious cloud obscures; 
The ocean, now serene and bright, 

To tempests, wreck, and death allures. 


The verdure balmy spring bestows, 
Autumnal frosts are sure to blast ; 

Yon silver stream, that gently flows, 
May soon dash on with headlong haste. 


That stately form, with eagle eye, 

In manhood’s prime, and proudly firm, 
Some vital chord unstrung, may lie 

At eve, a portion for the worm. 


And woman—prized and lovely boon— 
To sooth and bless in mercy given, 











Fair as the rose, she fades as soon, 
And seeks a genial clime in heaven, 

Whe trusts in triendship’s boasted name 
Reposes on a fragile reed, 

And love, e’en when no guilty flame, 
leaves many a heart alone to bleed. 


Pleasure, ne'er felt without alloy, 
Is fleeting as the morning dawn ; 

And source alike of care and joy, 
Gold, in a moment, oft is gone. 


Then seek not lasting good below, 

Nor hope from earth aught truly fair ; 
Her gems with fitful lustre glow, 

The syren smiles, but to ensnare. 


But Jesus, thy transcendant grace 

An angel’s tongue would fail to tell, 
Bright image of the Father’s face, 

Where faith’s rapt eye delights to dwelt. 


The “ wonderful,”* thy cross redeems 
The contrite from devouring wrath ; 
The counsellor, thy spirit beams 
Refulgent on the christian’s path. 
The mighty God, the prince of peace, 
The everlasting father thou, 
Whose glorious kingdom ne’er shall cease, 
To whom celestial legions bow : 


Sublime in wisdum, as in love, 
In holiness and truth supreme, 

Maker of all below ; above, 
Throughout eternity the same. 


Yet thou didst leave thy radiant throne, 
Content to lay thy glory by, 

For rebel man to bleed and groan, 
And Oh! for rebel man to die. 


Thou spotless Lamb, for smners slain, 
Whose blood alone can faith assure, 

Cleanse us from each unholy stain, 
And make us pure, as thou art pure. 


Thy grace diffuse through every heart, 
Low at thy feet we fain would be; 

Thy peace, and love, and joy impart, 
And make us more conformed to thee. 


Lord! thee alone, our minds approve, 
Be thou our choicest treasure here, 

Till summoned to thy courts above, 
For only thou art TRULY FAIR. 


Burlington, N. J. 1837. 
Our salvation is not because we do so well, 
but because *‘ He whom we trust hath done all 
things well.”” The believing sinner is never more 
happy nor secure, than when, at the same mo- 
ment, he beholds and feels his own vileness, and 
also his Saviour’s excellence. 








*Isa, 1x. 6. 7. 
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Original. 


SYMPTOMS OF GENIUS. 


Experience does not seem to have settled the 
tokens and symptoms by which we may infallibly 
judge of human genius or capacity. At what 
age, for example, may @ man’s productions'in poe- 
try afford us a criterion by which to judge of his 
ultimate attainments! It is very true, if an old 
fellow of fifty begins to scribble verses which have 
nothing but the rhyme or numbers, or not even 
these to recommend them, we may safely admonish 
him to beware, for Nature never designed him for 
a poet; but if some accident awaken and ‘direct to 
poetry youthful ambition, by what means shall we 
ascertain how far the first attempt, supposing the 
first attempt to be unsuccessful, is a sample of the 
writer’s genuine powers? Every poet must be- 
gin, whenever he does begin, with writing badly. 
He cannot start up from his cradle a Pope or a 
Milton. A progress that terminates in excellence 
must yet begin with very rude and jejune attempts, 
and this beginning must be equally unpromising, 
whether it take place at the age of ten, or twenty 
or thirty. 

Dean Swift affords a striking example of the 
uncertainty of these indications. This great man 
made his entrance into the literary world by one of 
the most wretched odes that ever disgraced paper. 
Stiff, uncouth, awkward as to sense, and, as te 
measure, even allowing for the great irregularity, 
insufferable. 

The following extract will prove this:— 

“The first of plants after the thunder, storm, and 
rain, 

And thence with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutitully back again. 

Who by that, vainly talks of baffling death, 

And hopes to lessen lite, by a transfusion of breath. 

And seem almost transformed to water, flame and 
air, 

So well you answer all phenomenas there.” 

If any thing could add to the disgrace of writing 

such a poem, it was the folly of having addressed 
it, with a very silly introductory letter, to the 
writers of the Athenian Oracle. Swift, it has been 
ascertained, was about twenty-four years of age, 
when he produced this choice morsel. 
_ What critic, however, wary and candid, would 
have hesitated to pronounce the writer of such 
lines incapable of any future excellence? One 
would naturally suppose, that, at twenty-four years 
of age, the man would have unveiled himself, and 
the latent genius have broken from its sleep. 








‘What is benevolence?’ said a little girl to us 
theother morning. ‘Why, my dear,’ was our 
reply, ‘whenever in the course of your walk to 
school to-day, you perceive that coal or wood 
ashes have been sprinkled on the side walk to 
prevent you fromslipping down, you may rest 
assured that the inmates of that house are possess- 
ed of benevolence, which is a virtue that prompts 
people to do good, and wherever it exists, it will 
make itself apparent by all these little acts of 
kindness towards fellow creatures.’ 





SYMPTOMS OF GENIUS—THE INFANT’S DREAM. 
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From the Barbadian. 
THE INFANT'S DREAM. 


O cradle me on your knee, mamma, 
And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly press’d 
My glowing cheek to your soft white breast ; 
For I saw a scene, when | slumber’d last, 
That I fain would see again, mamma, 

That I fain would see again. 


And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep, as you then did weep; 
And fix on me thy glist’ning eye, 
And gaze, and gaze till the tear be dry— 
Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh, 
Till you lull me fast asleep, mamma, 

Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumb’ring on thy knee ; 
And 1 lived in a land where forms divine 
In kingdoms of glory eternally shine ; 
And the world I would give, if the world were 
mine, 
Again the land to see, mamma, 
Again the land to see. 


I fancied we roamed in a wood, mamma, 
And we rested us under a bough; 
When near usa butterfly flaunted in pride, 
And I chased it away through the forest wide! 
But the night came on—I had lost my guide— 
And I knew not what to do, mamma, 

And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 

And loudly I wept for thee ; 

But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 

And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 

And she kiss’d me softly ere I was aware, 

Saying, “Come pretty babe, with me,” mamma, 
Saying, “Come, pretty babe, with me.”’ 


My tears and fears she quell’d, mamma, 
And she led me far away ; 
We enter’d the door of a dark, dark tomb, 
And pass’d through a long, long vault of gloom ; 
Then open’d our eyes on a land of bloom, 
And a sky of endless day, mamma, 
And a sky of endless day. 


And soon came a shining throng, mamma, 

Of white-winged babes to me, 

Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled 

For they marvelled to meet with an earth-born 

child ; 

And they gloried that I from the earth was exiled, 

Saying, “Here ever bless’d shalt thou be,” mamma, 
Saying, “ Here ever bless’d shalt thou be.” 


Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma, 
With seraphs and cherubims fair ; 
And I saw, as I roamed in the regions of bliss, 
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The spirits who had fled from the world of dis- 
tress— 
And theirs were the joys no tongue can express, 
For they knew no sorrow there, mamma, 
For they knew no sorrow there. 


Do you remember the poor old man, mamma, 
Who came so late to our door, 
When the night was dark and the tempest loud ; 
Oh! his heart was meek, but his soul was proud; 
And his ragged old mantle served as his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er, mamma, 

Ere the midnight watch was o’er. 


And think what a night of wo, mamma, 
Made heavy each long-drawn sigh, 
As the good old man sat on papa’s old chair, 
While the rain-drop down from his thin gray hair, 
As fast as the big tear of speechless care, 
Ran down from his glazing eye, mamma, 

Ran down from his glazing eye. 


Well, he was in glory too, mamma, ~ 
As happy as the best can be ; 
He needed no alms in the mansion of light, 


For he mixed with the patriarchs clothed in white; 


And there was not a seraph had crown more bright, 
Or a costlier robe than he, mamma, 
Or a costlier robe than he. 


Now sing, tor I fain would sleep, mamma, 
And dream as I dreamed betore ; 


For sound was my slumber, and sweet was my 


rest, 


While my spirit in the kingdom of light was a 


guest ; 


And the heart that has throbb’d in the climes of the 


bless’d, 
Can love this world, no more, mamma, 
Can love this world no more. 








CHILDHOOD. 


I do not wonder that poets and moralists have 
gazed with intense interest, and with unutterable 
emotion, upon infancy and childhood. The 
young Soin creature just ushered into life is 

j What a 
prospect is before it! What undeveloped facul- 
What a part it may yet 
act upon the theatre of the world!— What a 
sea of sorrow and calamity it may have to pass 
What infinite glories may encircle it 
What unspeak- 
able sorrows may gather around it in the dark 


an object of unspeakable interest. 


ties does it possess! 
through! 
on the eternal mount of God! 


pit of endless despair! 


Can we look upon this young creature, just 
bursting into life, just starting into immortal ex- 
istence, itself unconscious of its mysterious 
powers, and we totally ignorant of its final des- 
tiny, without deep and solemn interest! All 
that we know with corey in relation io it, is 

efore it! And yet, 
upon the fore front of these evils, mercy is writ- 
ten with a fair and plain hand. For trouble 
under the sanctifying influence of the Holy 


that trouble and death are 
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Spirit, brings us back from our wanderings, to 
od ; and death, though its hand be rough and 
icy, opens the door that admits us into the pure 
mansions ofcelestial blessedness. Hence, there 
is no less truth than poetry in the exclamation 
of Mrs. Hemans: 
“Gaze on—'tis lovely ! childhood’s lip and cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thonght— 
Gaze—yet what see’st thou in these fair and meek 
— Thou see’st what grief must nu ture for the sky, 
What death must fashion tor eternity.” 








LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


M. D’Israeli, in his late Novel, “ Henrietta 
Temple,” has the following passage on this sub- 
ject: 

There is no love but love at first sight. This 


is the transcendant and surprising offspring of | 


sheer and unpolluted sympathy. All other is 
the illegitimate result of observation, of com- 
promise, of expediency. The passions that en- 
dure, flash like the lightning: they scorch the 


soul, but it is warmed for ever. Miserable man, | 
whose love rises by degrees upon the frigid morn- | 
ing of mind! Some hours indeed of warmthand | 


lustre may perchance fall to his lot, some mo- 
ments of meridian splendor, in which he basks 
in what he deems eternal sunshine. But then 
how often overcast by the clouds of care, how 


often dusked by the blight of misery and misfor- | 


tune! And certain as the gradual rise of such 
affection, is its gradual decline and melancholy 
set. Then, in the chill dim twilight of his soul, 


he execrates custom; because he has madly ex- | 


pected that feelings could be habitual that were 
not homogeneous, and because he has been 
guided by the observation of sense, and not by 
the inspiration of sympathy. 

Amid the gloom and travail of existence, sud- 
denly to behold a beautifnl being, and,as instanta- 
neously, to feel an overwhelming conviction that 
with that fair form for ever our destiny must be 
entwined; that there is no more joy but in her 
joy, no sorrow but when she grieves; that 10 
her sight of love, in her smile of fondness, here- 
after is all bliss; to feel our flaunty ambition 
fade away like a shriveled gourd before the vi- 
sions ; to feel fame a juggle, and posterity a lie; 
and to be prepared at once, for this great object, 
to forfeit and fling away all former hopes, ties, 
schemes, views ; to violate in her favor every 
duty of society ; this is a lover, and this is love! 
Magnificent, sublime, divine sentiment! An 
immortal flame burns in the breast of that man 
who adores andis adored. He is an etherial be- 
ing. The accidents of earth, touch him not.— 
Revolutions of empires, changes of creed, mu- 
tations of opinion, are to him but the clouds and 
meteors of a stormy sky. The schemes and 
struggles ef mankind are, in his thinking, but 
the anxieties of pigmies, and the fantastical 
achievment of apes. Nothing can subdue him. 
He laughs alike at loss of fortune, loss of friends, 
loss of character. The deeds and thoughts al 
men are to him equally indifferent. He does 
not mingle in their paths of callous bustle, or 
hold himself responsible to the airy imposture 
before which they bow down. He is a mariner, 
who, in the sea of life, keeps his gaze fixedly 0” 
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THE DYING BOY—YOUTHFUL DAYS—RURAL CHARMS. 


a single star; and, if that does not shine, he lets 
o the rudder, and glories when his barque de- 
scends into the bottomless gulf. 
EE 
THE DYING BOY. 


It must be sweet in childhood to give back 

‘The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 

Hath grown familiar with the paths of sin, 

And soon to gather up its bitter fruits. 

I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round, and called him out 
To revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber, to lie down and die. 

*T was night; he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And in this wise bestowed his last requests :— 


“ Mother, I’m dying now, 
There’s a deep suffocation on my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed, 
And on my brow I feel the cold sweat stand. 
Say, Mother, is this death ? 
Mother, your hand! 
Here, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head; 
And say, sweet Mother say, when I am dead 
Shall I be missed ? 


“ Never beside your knee 
Shall 1 kneel down again at night, to pray, 
Nor in the morning wake, and sing the lay 
You taught to me. 
Oh! at the time of prayer, 
When you look round and see a vacant seat 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 
You'll miss me there. 
“ Father, I’m going home 
To that great home you spoke of, that bless’d land 
Where there is one bright summer, always bland, 
And tortures do not come. 
From faintness and from pain, 
From troubles, fears, you say I shall be free— 
That sickness does not enter there, and we 
Shall meet again. 


“ Brother, the little spot 
1 used to call my garden, where long hours 
We've stray’d to watch the coming buds and flowers 
Forget it not. 
Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory, 
And call it mine. 


“Sister, the young rose-tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fair, 

1 give to thee ; 

And when its roses bloom 
I shall be gone away—my short course ran— 
And will you not bestow a single one 
Upon my tomb. 
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“* Now, Mother, sing the tune 
You sung last night, I’m weary, and must sleep— 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You'll all come soon.” 


Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The morning air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The fragrant odors of the lovely spring. 

He breathed it not. The laugh of passers by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful note, 
But worried not his slumber—he was dead ! 





YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


O! give me back my youth! 

O! give me back life’s golden prime, 

Childhood's and boyhood’s blissful time, 
Gay sports and frolics rude ; 

The tumble on the new-mown hay, 

The ramble in the wood; 

When autumn fruits were red and ripe, 
And grapes were hanging thick and sweet, 
And in the orchards, round our feet, 

The yellow pears were thickly spread, 
And school-boy baskets soon were laden, 
With wild nuts from the branches shaken. 
Home of my childhood ! happy spot! 

Behind the dreary waste of years, 

In memory’s faithful glass, how bright, 

How fair, your humble roof appears! 

I see, I see, the rustic porch, 

And close beside the doer, 

The holly, waving still, as green 

As in the days of yore. 

— Se 


RURAL CHARMS. 


“ Who can behold such beauty and be silent ?” 


From scenes of mercenary intrigue, and poli- 
tical clamor, | frequently pay a visit to the pas- 
toral retreat of tranquil felicity,and contrast the 
confusion of a city with the sweet enjoyment of 
peace in the country, where smiling plenty re- 
wards the industrious farmer, and cheerful 
amusements brighten the aspect of the content- 
ed villager. Free from care, at eveni.ug all re- 
tire to — the time as circumstances may in- 
vite. The rustic circle, with enlivened eclat, 
announces the accomplished feat, whilst hoary 
age sanctions the sport with a smile of approba- 
tion. 

Each swain selects his favorite lass, and joins 
in the mazy dance, or rambles in the smiling 
fields, illuminated by the silver beams of Cyn- 
thia’s light, whose partial gleam through the 
thickest grove plays on the meandering rivulet, 
and gives a romantic appearance to the scene. 
These are the joys of happy humble life. May 
propitious heaven ever bless those scenes, were 
artless simplicity charms the soul, frees the 
mind from the rude blasts of capricious avarice, 
and lulls all care to rest. 

















THE HUNTER’S CALL! 


Written by HF. B. Buckstowe, Esq. 


| COMPOSED BY JOHN WHITAKER. 
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A SKETCH. 










































































































































































SECOND VERSE. 


The songs of the nightbird are wearisome all, 
My heart only leaps at my loved Hunter’s call,— 
Ulli ai, &e. 





THIRD VERSE. 


The lute for the bower, the harp for the hall, 


But the mountain for me with my loved Hunter’s 
call,—UlIli ai, &c. 








A Sketcu.—A mother was kneeling in the 
deep hush of evening, at the couch of two in- 





fants, whose rosy arms were twined in a mutual 
embrace. A slumber, soft as the moonlight that 
fell through the lattice over them, like a silver 
veil lay on their delicate lips—the soft bright 
curls that clustered on their pillow, were slight- 
ly stirred by their gentle and healthy breathings, 
and that smile, which beams from the depths 
of the fresh glad spirit yet rested on their red lips. 
The mother looked upon their exceeding beauty 
with momentary pride—and then as she contin- 
ued to gaze on the lovely slumberers her dark eye 
deepened with intense and unutterable fondness, 
and a cold shuddering fear came over her, lest 
those buds of life, so fair,so glowing, might be 
touched with sudden decay, and gathered back 
in their brightness to thedust. And she lifted 
ler voice in prayer, solemnly, passionately, 
earnestly, that the Giver of Life would still spare 
to her those blossoms of love, over whom her soul 
thus yearned. And as the low breathed accents 
fell on the still air, a deepened thought came 





over her, and her spirit went out with her loved 


and pure ones into the strange wild paths of life, 
and a stronger horror chilled her frame as she 
beheld mildew and blight settling on the fair and 
lovely of the earth, and high and rich hearts 
scorched with desolating and guilty passions. 
And the prayer she was breathing grew yet more 
fervent, even to agony, that he who was the foun- 
dation of all purity, would preserve these whom 
he had given her in their perfect innocence, per- 
mitting neither shame, nor crime, nor folly to 
cast a stain on the brightness with which she had 
received them invested from his hand as with a 
mantle. 

As the prayer died away in the weakness of 
the spent spirit, a pale shadowy form stood beside 
the infant sleepers, ‘I am Death,’ said the spec- 
tre, ‘and | come for thy babies—I am commis- 
sioned to bear them where the perils you depre- 
cate are unknown; where neither stain, nor 
dust, nor rng af can reach the rejoicing spirit. 





It is only by yielding them to me you Baron orig 
them forever from contamination and decay.’ 
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A wild conflict—a struggle as of the soul starting 
in strong agony, shook the mother’s frame, but 
faith and the love which hath a purer fount than 
that of earthward passions, tryzmphed and she 
yielded up her babes to the spectre. 

‘Behold!’ said death, as he touched the fair 
forms, and the beauty of life gave place to a ho- 
lier and yet deeper loveliness, ‘behold, the smile 
of innocence is now forever sealed. They will 
waken where there is neither blight nor tempest.’ 
And the benign power, whom we call the Spoil- 
er, bore away the now perfect blossom of immor- 
tality to the far off sky. 


~—— = 
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THE FLELD OF THERMOPYLZ. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Red sank the sun’neath Etas’ tow’ring steep, 

And tinged with gold Esopus’ waters deep ; 

While slowly roll’d the sable pall of night, 

To curtain earth, with all its glories bright. 

*Twas then they stood upon their native strand, 

Three hundred hearts, with buckler and with 
brand, 

To drive the tyrant from their household hearth, 

Or dying, moulder with their mother earth. 


Breathes there a heart, so cold to feelings flame? 

That will not kindle at home’s thrilling name, 

That hallowed word,—that fount whose waters 
roll 

Like dews, to fresh the deserts of the soul. 

That glorious sunbeam—star of memory’s realm, 

The heart’s bright bark, with hope to guide the 
helm, 

A flowery spot upon sume barren isle, 

A ray that to the captive lends a smile, 

A gem, the richest of creation’s mine, 

A wreath where love and liberty entwine, 

Who would not die these holy boous to save, 

Yield not his dust the shelter of the grave! 


The battle burst—the war cry rent the vale, 

On poured the Persians like the arrowy hail ! 
Banner and plume waved o’er their ranks of might, 
Like lightning flashing through the gloom of night, 
Stern was the struggle, on that hour was cast 

The Spartan’s all—The holiest, and the last 

Rich ties, that link the soul to sordid clay :— 

And there they stood, the seoffers of dismay— 
Firm as the rock, within its mountain bed.— 

That glorious few—their heart’s rich blood to shed, 
That deep libation on fair honour’s shrine, 

And yield up all for Liberty divine! 


One look to home—a curse upon the slave 

That sought to sink their altars in the grave. 

One glance to heaven—then swelling with the 
hour, 

They met the myriads of the tyrant’s power, 

Roll’d the loud. shout of vengeance to the sky, 

Flashed the red.anger of the Spartan’s eye, 








THE FIELD OF THERMOPYLA—LOVE'S TELEGRAPH. 


Three hundred hearts, the spirits of the free, 
There died, the guardians of Thermopylae. 


The day was closed—the moon’s soft silv’ry sheen 
Fell sweetly on the carnage cuvered scene, 
Breathless and cold each Spartan hero lay, 
Dimm’d were the eyes, that flashed like stars of day. 
The Persian standard, now unfurled its fold a 
And 0’er the field in golden lustre roll'd. 

Life, love, and beauty, bowed them at the throne 
Of tyrant power—for Liberty was gone. 


But like the oak, when blasted by the tire, 
Of Jove’s red bolts, its prowess doth expire, 
Stripp’d of its verdure, stricken to the core, 
It stands a symbol ofits might of yore. 

So shall the glory of the Spartan name, 
Rear its bold trunk upon the field of fame, 
For ever flourish shall the brave and free, 
The glorious hearts of old Thermopylz !— 








“To the eye of vulgar logic,” says Tenfels- 
drockh,“what is man? An omniferous biped that 
wears breeches. To the eye of pure reason what 
is he? A soul, a spirit, and divine apparition. 
round his mysterious Me, there lies, under all 
his outward raiment,a garment of flesh (or of 
senses) contextured in the loom of heaven; where- 
by he is revealed to his like, and dwells with 
them in UNION AND DIVISION; and sees and fash- 
ions for himself a universe, with azure, starry 
spaces, and long thousands of years. Deep hidden 
is he under that strange garment; amid sounds 
and colours and forms; as it were swathed in, and 
inextricably overshrouded; yet it is sky-woven 
and worthy of a God. Stands he not this day in 
the centre of immensities, in the conflux of eter- 
nities? He feels; power has been given to him to 
know, to believe, nay, does not the spirit of love, 
free in its celestial, primeval brightness, even 
here, though but for moments look through? 
Well said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, 
the ‘true SHEKINAH is man;’ where else is Gon’s 
PRESENCE manifested, not to our eye only but 
to our hearts, as in our fellow-man?” 





= 


Love’s TeLecrapH.—If a gentleman wants 
a wife, he wears a ring on the first finger of the 
left hand ; if he be engaged, he wears it on the 
second finger, if married, on the third; and on 
the fourth, if he never intends to be married. 
When a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop 
or diamond on her first finger; if engaged, on 
her second; if married, on her third; and on 
the fourth, if she intends to die a maid. 

When a gentleman presents a fan, a flower, 
or a trinket toa lady, with the left hand, it is on 
his part an overture of regard; shouldshe re- 
ceive it with the left hand, it is considered as 
an acceptance of his esteem; but if with the 
right it is a refusal of the offer. Thus by a 
few simple tokens explained by rule, the passion 
of love is expressed, and through the medium ol 
this telegraph, the most timid and diffident man 
may without difficulty, communicate his senti- 
ments of regard for a lady, and (in case his 








offer should be remand) avoid experiencing. the 
mortification of an explicit rejection. 
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